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Let’s  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear. 

This  Chicago  Tribune  photo  by  James  O’Leary 
recently  won  the  spot  news  photography  award  in 
the  DPI  10th  Annual  Illinois  Awards  Program. 

That  was  just  for  openers.  Our  editorial  writer 
Carl  Wiegman  won  the  special  prize  for  best  edi¬ 
torials  on  a  local  subject.  The  feature  article  award 
went  to  our  magazine  writer  Tom  Hall.  The  special 
award  for  the  best  community  services  series  went 
to  investigative  reporter  Bill  Jones  who  also  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  series,  exposing  abuses  among 
some  Chicago-area  ambulance  services. 

We  congratulate  our  writers  and  photographers 
for  winning  more  prizes  than  any  other  newspaper. 

Their  achievements  are  good  reasons  why  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  ranks  first  in  Mid  America. 

(OiiGmo  Qlibime 


Why  more  people  read  The  News  American 
than  any  other  Baltimore  daily  newspaper... 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  argument.  And,  with  columns  by 
top  commentators  such  as  William  F.  Buckley  and  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
The  News  American  is  sure  to  give  you  both  sides. 

We  think  opinion  is  just  as  important  as  fact,  as  long  as  you  get 
a  good  sampling  of  it. 

The  News  American  is  meant  to  inform  and  to  amuse,  to  argue  for 
and  to  argue  against,  to  educate  and  to  entertain. 

Want  to  know  something?  Read  The  News  American. 


It’s  a  matter  of  opinion 


J.  Edsar  Hoover 


William  Flynn 
Athletic  Director, 
Boston  College 


Rev.  Oliver  Collier 
Minister 


Here  you  see  four  happy  FBI  alumni,  who’ve  found 
that  a  good  reference  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  can  be  a  big 
help  in  business,  politics— even  the  church. 

But  as  Jack  Anderson  shows  in  this  Sunday’s  Parade, 
a  bad  word  from  Mr.  Hoover  may  be  all  it  takes  to  start 
a  blacklist  for  a  former  agent. 

Anderson’s  article, “J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  His  Alumni” 
opens  an  intriguing  new  aspect  of  the  current  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  FBI  and  its  director.  And  offers  a  good 
example  of  Parade's  unique  brand  of  journalism. 

Parade  reporters  have  a  trained  eye  for  discovering 
nuggets  even  in  well-turned  journalistic  ground.  They’re 
experts  at  providing  fresh  insights  into  major  issues. 
That’s  how  Parade  pulls  off  one  of  the  toughest  tricks  in 


publishing :  to  be  relevant  without  being  redundant. 

And  that’s  why  30  million  readers  of  95  newspapers 
turn  to  Parade  every  Sunday,  giving  Parade  the  largest 
weekly  circulation  in  America. 


In  95  fine  newspapers  with 
16,767000  circulation  every  Sunday. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  WORMS  GET  IT  IN  THE  END— So  announced  a  page 
one  head  in  the  Seymour  (Iowa)  Herald  for  the  re-cycling 
story  of  the  week.  Copy  related  that  after  the  Reo  Bryants 
of  Seymour  were  house  guests  of  the  Roy  Maulsbys  in  Neode- 
sha,  Kansas,  their  thank-you  was  a  Herald  subscription  (Mrs. 
M.  being  a  former  Seymourite).  Now  the  Maulsbys  have  “a 
staggering  worm  business”  and  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  Mrs. 
M.  explained  that  newspapers  are  ground  up  and  mixed  with 
other  materials  as  bedding  and  food  for  the  worms. 

“Believe  me,  after  I  digest  the  news  (in  the  Herald)  the 
worms  will  enjoy  it  very  much  in  their  diet  .  .  .  more  lamp 
black  in  that  big  print  and  news  which  they  enjoy,  the  fact 
that  it  comes  so  far  makes  them  curious. 

“Now  if  the  Herald  was  a  slick,  hippie  magazine,  the  worms 
would  fall  off  and  amount  to  nothing.  They  might  even  refuse  to 
eat.  So  you  have  done  a  good  deed  for  many  thousands  of  our 
babies  besides  giving  us  (or  me  especially)  a  relaxing  period 
each  week  .  .  .” 

Herald  editors  added  they  were  grateful  for  the  endorsement 
of  the  wholesome,  nutritive  value  of  their  newspaper. 

*  *  ■*• 

THE  L)NS.\TISFIED  MAN,  monthly  review  of  Colorado 
journalism,  carries  a  regular  column  praising  local  media  for 
jobs  well  done  and  pointing  out  boo-boos  as  well.  The  title — 
“Laurels  and  Hardlies.” 

AN  EDITOR  S  LAMENT— 

One-a-pica,  two-a-pica, 

Tlir»‘e-a-pica,  four . 

•Space  lias  just  been  liiiiiled:  now 
^  here  to  cut  some  more? 

Here’s  a  bride  who  wants  to  show  lier 
Froi'k  because  it’s  smart : 

.'shall  we  snip  it  at  the  waist  and 
Risk  a  reader’s  dart? 

There’s  a  group  of  overfeds,  all 
Basking  in  the  sun; 

Each  a  social  leader  telling 
How  it  should  be  dom*. 

How  about  the  banker,  who  is 

Portly,  dull  and  gruiT . 

(He’s  the  one  who’s  carrying  the 
Publisher  on  cuff!) 

.  .  .  Needing  six  more  inches  .  .  .  Mmnim,  hut 
That’s  the  owner’s  niece! 

Guess  what  hits  the  dump  heap;  it’s  my 
Spot  news  masterpiece. 

Mary  Jo  Thompson 
Associate  Editor 
Advertiser-Tribune 
Tiffin,  Ohio 

\X'HAT  IS  NEWS?  Columnist  Bob  Batz  in  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Hews  reports  that  on  a  rather  slow  day  recently  in  Fullerton, 
Neb.,  a  newspaper  columnist  began  this  way:  “Nothing  new 
here  in  Fullerton  lately,  except  Fred  Portsworthy  threw'  up  at  a 
lodge  meeting  Tuesday  night.” 

*  *  «• 

55  IN  JAM  AFTER  ‘STRAWBERRY’  RIOT  was  a  tasty 
headline  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  over  a  report 
on  rioting  at  the  annual  Strawberry  Festival  when  150  officers 
were  needed  to  preserve  the  peace.  A  Chicago  Daily  News  head 
summed  it  all  up:  “FDA  Official  Does  Slow  Burn  Over  Claims 
for  Suntan  Oils.” 

*  *  * 

SOCIAL  ITEM  HE.\DS  OF  THE  WEEK— “Open  House 
Will  Launch  Incinerator”  announced  the  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser  for  a  story  on  a  ceremonial  ribbon  cutting  and  open 
house  at  the  town’s  new  $1.6  million  incinerator.  And  then  from 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times:  “Cat  Fish  Meeting  Announced.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

20-24— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Hotel 
Skirvin,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

23-26 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

23- 30 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

24- 26 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Ojai  Valley  Inn  Ojai. 

24- 26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

25- 26 — Environment  symposium  for  New  England  newspapers.  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

26- 30 — National  Printing  Equipment  Show.  International  Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Victorian  Inn.  Strat¬ 
ford.  Ont. 

28- July  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

JULY 

4-8 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Diplomat  Hotel. 
Hollywood  Beach,  Fla. 

10 -  California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

11- 14 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Century  Plaza, 
Los  Angeles. 

12- 16 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

14- 16 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  hotel. 
Columbus. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Boar's  Head  Inn,  Charlottesville. 

15-17 — National  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  Gearhart  Motor  Inn. 

Gearhart,  Ore. 

j  22-24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

I  22-28 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  national  meeting.  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 

1  Fla. 

29- 31 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club. 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

AUGUST 

6-7 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

1  7-13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood,  Fla. 
j  8-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference, 
j  Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

I  15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

I  15-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  sales  conference. 

1  Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

15-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge,  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner.  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 

SEPTEMBER 

9-1 1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

11-12 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar 
Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus 

12- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

18 —  Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco 
Tex. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region 
I  Williamsburg  Inn.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

I  25-26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  At 
lantic  City,  N.J. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.,  Columbus. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 
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pro  bono  publico 

The  Mobile  Press  Register  has  a  list  of  17 
principles  and  goals  which  it  publishes 
from  time  to  time. 

First  on  the  list  is:  "Promote  port  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  the  Tennessee -Tombigbee 
development.” 

The  photo  below,  therefore,  symbolizes  an 
accomplishment  for  the  Press  Register.  It 
shows  President  Richard  Nixon  in  front  of 
the  Press  Register  Building  during  his  May 
25  visit  to  Mobile  to  dedicate  the  253-mile 
waterway.  Bids  for  the  first  lock  and  dam  in 
the  $386.57  million  project  were  taken 
June  9. 

One  day  when  the  23  states  in  the  nation’s 
heart  are  linked  for  barge  navigation  to  the 
Port  of  Mobile,  the  Press  Register  can  take 
the  "Tenn-Tom”  listing  out  of  its  goals. 

But  the  Press  Register  always  will  be  push¬ 
ing  hard  for  other  changes  to  make  the 
Greater  Mobile  area  an  even  better  place 
to  live  and  work. 

This  is  relevance. 


The  Mobile  Press  Register 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  €l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wriqht  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1970 — 25,053 
Renewal  Rate — 74.06% 


Assault  on  freedom 

I'he  aueiii|)t  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  suppress  jniblication 
by  the  \ew  York  Times  of  a  Pentagon-prepared  digest  alxiut  the  ori¬ 
gins  and  developments  of  the  \’ietnam  War  is  an  assault  on  the  free¬ 
doms  of  the  -Xmeritan  |x.*ople  ami  an  adront  to  their  intelligence. 

Rt'gardless  of  the  statute  and  executive  order  cited  by  the  .\ttorney 
C«encral,  we  believe  the  Government  lacks  the  authority  under  the 
Gonstitution  to  restrain  publication  of  this  inlonnation.  We  doidit 
that  a  U.S.  District  Judge  has  the  authority  to  delay  publication  by  a 
temporaiA'  restraining  order.  The  l  imes  decitled  to  cooperate  in  test¬ 
ing  these  tpiestions. 

The  Ciovernment’s  complaint  against  the  Times  cites  the  Esjiionage 
.\ct — Section  793  (d)  of  I'itle  IS  of  the  T.S.  Genie — as  the  covering 
statute  and  relies  on  Executive  Order  lO.'iOl  as  authority  for  classili- 
cation  of  “secret”  documents. 

1  he  Espionage  Act  was  adopteil  by  (amgress  Oct.  31,  lO.'il.  Its 
passage  came  senm  after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  disturbed  by  the  revelations  of  the  Julius  Rosenberg 
case.  The  Act  is  specifically  directed  to  tiic  protection  of  the  “national 
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defense.” 

Executive  Order  10.701  was  issued  by  President  Eisenhower  Nov. 
9,  19,73.  (ElxP  jirinted  it  in  full  June  20,  1973.)  It  was  jiromulgated 
soon  after  the  Russians  explcxled  their  first  H-bomb  and  it  was  also 
directed  sjiecifically  to  the  protection  of  “national  defense”  as  follows; 

“Whereas  the  interests  of  national  defense  require  the  preservation 
of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend  itself  against 
all  hostile  or  rlestructive  action  by  covert  or  overt  means,  including 
espionage  as  well  as  militarv  action;  and  whereas  it  is  essential  that 
certain  olhcial  inlonnation  affecting  the  national  defense  be  ]>rotectetl 
uniformly  against  unauthorized  disclosure,”  etc. 

This  order  was  welcomed  by  newspaper  editors  at  first  because  it 
withdrew  authority  to  classify  information  from  29  agencies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  limited  it  to  the  heads  of  16  agencies.  It  was  promoted 
by  the  Eisenhower  .\dministration  as  an  effort  to  open  up  news 
channels  and  was  accepted  by  etlitors  as  such  until  they  discovered 
later  that  violations  were  subject  to  |x;nalties  under  the  Espionage  .\ct. 
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i  General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
i  10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

1 

I  Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  60601. 

I  Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 

I  Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullix,  Richard  E.  Schultz, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street.  94104.  Phone, 
j  415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 

I  Advertising  Representatives. 

j  Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
I  8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

I  London;  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
I  England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


Nothing  in  the  historv-  of  the  statute  or  the  executive  order  indicates 
that  they  ai>ply  to  the  current  case.  The  revelations  in  the  Times 
articles  cover  a  period  of  22  years  through  1967.  They  are  a  historical 
record  of  value  and  imjxtrtance  to  the  American  people  because  they 
throw  light  on  decisions  which  involved  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  conflict 
and  the  secrecy  and  deceptions  surrounding  some  of  those  decisions. 

This  attempt  to  cover  up  the  mistakes  and  the  deceptions  of  the 
past  on  the  grounds  that  they  concern  “national  defense”  cannot  be 
allowed  to  succeed. 

Whether  it  succeeds  or  not  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  attempt  to  censor  what  a  newspaper  publishes  the  burning 
light  of  a  free  press  has  been  dimmed  in  this  country  and  its  shining 
standard  badly  tarnished  by  the  Nixon  .Administration. 
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. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Matter  of  Life  and  Death 

Twice  recently  I  have  run  across  objections  to  the 
word  predecease,  most  recently  in  the  UPI  Reporter,  to 
which  an  editor  wrote  in  fine  scorn,  enclosing  a  dispatch 
that  said  a  woman  had  been  predeceased  by  her  husband 
in  1956. 

“We’ve  finally  figured  out  predeceased,”  the  editor  com¬ 
mented,  “but  now  wonder  if  he  was  also  pre-embalmed, 
pre-funeralized,  pre-eulogized  and  pre-interred.” 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that  predecease  is  re¬ 
dundant  or  meaningless,  but  the  other  pre-  examples 
facetiously  cited  are  not  analogous  to  predecease  because 
their  subject  is  different.  (There  is  at  least  one  word  to 
which  pre-  has  been  redundantly  attached,  however,  pro¬ 
ducing  precondition:  “a  precondition  to  the  agreement.” 
In  this  context  condition  alone  fills  the  bill.) 

There  is  no  other  way  but  rewriting  to  dispense  with 
predecease  and  still  express  the  idea  of  the  example  in 
the  dispatch.  Detaching  pre-  from  deceased  would  not 
improve  the  sentence,  as  the  critic  seems  to  imply  by  his 
other  examples,  because  this  would  make  it  meaningless. 
What  he  meant  to  say,  I  suspect,  was  that  the  reporter 
might  have  written  simply,  “Her  husband  died  in  1956.” 

*  *  * 

\  reader  of  this  column  wrote  me  enclosing  a  clipping 
containing  predecease,  commenting  that  he  had  never  seen 
it  before  and  expressing  the  hope  that  its  use  does  not 
become  a  trend.  “I  have  run  across  preceded  him.  in  death, 
but  I  don’t  like  that  either,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  both  ex¬ 
pressions  are  efforts  to  avoid  the  simple  word  died,  which, 
for  some  reason,  is  taboo  with  some  writers.”  There  may 
well  be  something  to  this. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  assumption  that 
predecease  is  a  new  word  invented  by  the  fabricators  of 
"obbledygook.  though  I  must  admit  it  sounds  like  one. 
The  Oxford  Enqlish  Dictionary  traces  its  first  appearance 
back  to  1593;  Shakespeare  used  it  in  Lncrece.  My  impres¬ 
sion,  and  this  is  only  guesswork,  is  that  predecease  had 
been  more  or  less  in  disuse  until  10  or  15  years  ago, 
thoup-h  now  it  is  very  common. 

I  think  the  valid  basis  for  criticism  of  predecease  is 
that  it  makes  for  clumsy  expression.  In  obituaries,  where 
it  is  usually  called  into  play,  simply  giving  the  year  of 
death  of  the  person  said  to  have  predeceased  someone  else 
should  suffice.  Predeceased  is  the  kind  of  word  likely  to 
appeal  to  those  who  strive  for  pompous  effects  rather  than 
directness  and  simplicity. 

*  *  * 

I  will  never  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  antics  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  copyreaders  confronted  by  a  word  that  is  new 
to  them.  Predecease  hardly  requires  much  figuring  out, 
not,  at  least,  for  anyone  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
decease  and  also  of  pre-.  As  a  last  resort  I  would  think  the 
puzzled  would  consult  the  dictionary,  but  I  suspect  many 
newspaper  offices  have  no  dictionary. 

The  questions  raised  about  predecease  reminded  me  of 
predate,  which  I  once  suspected  of  being  a  newly  devised 
sub.stitute  for  antedate,  the  word  I  had  always  used. 
Predate,  however,  goes  back  to  1864.  Personally,  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  prefer  antedate.  People  will  naturally  often  pre¬ 
fer  one  word  to  another,  sometimes  for  arbitrary  and 
subjective  i*easons,  and  who  is  to  say  they  should  not 
indulge  their  preferences?  But  at  least  they  should  not 
base  their  objections  to  a  word  on  the  wrong  reasons. 
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A  Guardian  man  is 
‘involved  reporter’ 


By  Rirhard  II.  Growald 
United  Press  Internutional 

In  the  Gray’s  Inn  Road  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Guardian  they  like 
to  tell  of  the  time  editor  C.  P. 
Scott  got  from  his  man  in  Petro- 
grad  a  cable  reporting  a  Bolshe¬ 
vik  revolution  in  Russia. 

Scott,  editor  for  57  years  of 
the  newspaper  that  May  5 
marked  its  150th  birthday,  read 
the  cable,  stuffed  it  into  a 
pocket,  finished  approving  the 
next  morning’s  edition  and  took 
the  dispatch  home  to  study  it, 
“get  the  feel  of  it”  and  perhaps 
print  it  another  day. 

That  was  the  old  Guardian, 
say  such  staff  members  as  night 
editor  Brian  Jones  and  chief 
correspondent  Harold  Jackson. 

The  new  Guardian,  Jones  said, 
would  make  the  cable  the  main 
story  in  the  morning  paper  and 
the  report  from  Petrograd  had 
better  “put  the  revolution  in 
perspective  and  be  written  so 
it’s  obvious  the  reporter  has  a 
sense  of  involvement.  No  more 
of  those  ballet  passes  across  a 
tightrope.” 

“A  Guardian  man  is  an  in¬ 
volved  reporter,  not  an  ob¬ 
server,”  Jackson  said. 

Jackson,  a  short  man  with  a 
trim  bark  beard,  was  cover¬ 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic-Protes- 
tant  troubles  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.  His  reports  took  one  view. 
A  senior  editor  on  the  paper 


took  another  and  the  Guardian’s 
editorials  reflected  it. 

“Finally,  editor  Alastair 
Hetherington  called  me  in  and 
asked  me  to  write  a  letter  (edi¬ 
torial)  on  Ulster.  I  did.  I  wrote 
what  I  thought  and  it  was 
printed. 

“They  had  judged  whether  my 
forecasts  of  Northern  Ireland 
were  more  accurate  than  that  of 
the  man  back  here.  The  paper 
swung  to  me,”  Jackson  said. 

The  editorials  reflect  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  editor  and  owner- 
trustees.  “But  we  don’t  touch 
what  the  reporter  writes.  Oh,  we 
may  cut  some  off  if  the  story’s 
too  long.  But  change  anything? 
My  God,  we’d  better  have  a  good 
explanation  of  why  we  would 
even  consider  such  a  thing,” 
Jones  said. 

A  decade  ago  Norman  Shrap¬ 
nel,  regarded  in  Fleet  Street  as 
one  of  the  generation’s  most  en¬ 
tertaining  political  writers,  de¬ 
scribed  then  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmillan  being  wal¬ 
loped  in  House  of  Commons  de¬ 
bate.  Other  newspapers,  even 
foes  of  Macmillan,  reported  the 
Prime  Minister  had  bested  his 
oral  foes.  Comparing  versions, 
the  paper’s  political  editor  de¬ 
cided  perhaps  Shrapnel  had  a 
too  minority  view. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Short  Takes 

State  Funeral  Directors  and  Morti¬ 
cians  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
brief  illness.  —  Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Morning  Star. 

*  *  * 

Romance  enters  Dr.  Kiley’s  life.  He 
falls  in  love  with  one  of  his  patients. 
She’s  suffering  from  TV.  —  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic. 

if  ^ 

An  all-black  “People’s  Tribunal”  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  has  found  two  po¬ 
licemen  “guilty”  of  unnecessarily  hoot¬ 
ing  a  man  to  death  two  weeks  ago. — 
New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  8  SOVIET  SPUTNIKS 
HURLED  INTO  OBIT.  —  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury. 

«  «  * 

It  will  be  the  sixth  all-American  fi¬ 
nal — all  since  World  War  88. — Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald. 

♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  ty¬ 
pographical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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^'1  read  The  New  York  Times 
daily  because  1  derive  more 
news  of  significance  from 
it  than  from  any  other  source. 
Even  when  1  disagree  with  its 
editorials,  1  find  them  based 
on  solid  fact  which  contributes 
to  my  own  understanding." 


J.  W.  Ramsey 

Associate  Editor  &  Chief  Editorial  Writer 
Rock  Island  Argus 
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Court  order  stops  secret 
war  report  in  N.Y.  Times 


documents  consisting  of  47  vol¬ 
umes  entitled  ‘History  of  U.S. 
Decision-Making  Process  on 
Vietnam  Policy,’  covering  the 
period  1945-1967,  prepared  in 
1967-68.” 


Complying  with  a  federal 
court  order,  the  New  York 
Times  this  week  interrupted 
publication  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  which  were 
based  on  “top  secret”  and  “se¬ 
cret”  documents. 

Three  of  five  planned  instal¬ 
ments,  including  extensive  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  47-volume  Penta¬ 
gon  documentary,  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  when  the  principal  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  several  news  staff¬ 
ers  of  the  Times  were  taken  to 
court  by  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  in  an  action 
aimed  at  stopping  further  pub¬ 
lication  and  demanding  the 
Times  return  the  classified  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  government. 

The  Times  had  respectfully 
dismissed  a  reque.st  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  to  voluntarily 
discontinue  the  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  which  w'ere  disclosing 
hitherto  concealed  official  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Indochina  prior  to  1968. 

Case  before  new  judge 

Argument  on  the  petition  for 
an  injunction  came  before  U.S. 
District  Judge  Murray  I.  Gur- 
fein,  one  of  President  Nixon’s 
newest  appointees  to  the  federal 
bench  in  New  York,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  before  a  courtroom 
filled  to  capacity,  mainly  with 
attorneys  and  a  sizable  group 
of  anti-war  protestors  who  lis¬ 
tened  quietly. 

Michael  D.  Hess,  a  30-year- 
old  member  of  U.S.  Attorney 
Whitney  North  Seymour’s  staff, 
presented  the  government’s 
case,  the  principal  contention 
being  that  the  Times  material 
was  causing  “a  lot  of  trouble” 
in  the  nation’s  conduct  of  di¬ 
plomacy  with  other  countries 
because  they  would  lose  faith 
in  confidential  conversations. 

It  was  “a  classic  case  of  cen¬ 
sorship,”  forbidden  by  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free 
press,  argued  Prof.  Alexander 
M.  Bickel  of  Yale  Law'  School, 
a  46-year-old  authority  on  con¬ 
stitutional  law  who  represented 
the  newspaper  and  its  person¬ 
nel  named  as  defendants. 

Both  lawyers  agreed  this  may 
be  the  first  time  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  sought  to  re¬ 


strain,  by  court  order,  a  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  newspaper. 

After  soverel  hours  of  more 
discussion  in  his  chambers  and 
deliberation.  Judge  Gurfein 
granted  the  application  for  a 
temporary  injunction  —  until 
Saturday — but  declined  to  di¬ 
rect  the  Times  to  hand  over  the 
classified  material  that  it  has 
had  for  three  months. 

Judge  Gurfein  stated  in  his 
memorandum  that  he  had 
granted  the  government’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  restraining  order 
“because  in  my  opinion  any 
temporary  harm  that  may  re¬ 
sult  from  not  publishing  dur¬ 
ing  the  pendency  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
irreparable  harm  that  could  be 
done  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  Government  if  it 
should  ultimately  prevail.” 

The  judge  made  his  decision 
at  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  in  time  to 
save  the  Times  from  having  to 
fill  hurriedly  six  pages  reserved 
for  Wednesday’s  part  of  the 
series. 

On  Thursday  the  government 
asked  Judge  Gurfein  to  order 
the  Times  to  allow  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  documents  in  its 
possession.  The  Times  revealed 
it  had  photo  copies  and  resisted 
on  the  grounds  that  this  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  detect  their  origin  and 
thus  disclose  its  confidential 
source. 

The  Times  said  it  also  had 
declined  to  give  the  documents 
to  a  Senate  Committee  which 
has  been  unable  to  get  them 
from  official  sources.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  reported  that  15 
copies  of  the  war  studies  had 
been  located  in  various  govern¬ 
ment  offices. 

More  lime  for  debate 

The  court  scheduled  a  fur¬ 
ther  hearing  for  Friday  when 
the  parties  will  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  debate  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  “is  so  important  and 
so  involved  with  the  history  of 
the  relationship  between  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Government  and 
of  a  free  press.” 

Rather  than  move  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  stay  of  the  order  and 
an  appeal  to  the  higher  courts, 
the  Times  said  it  would  hold  up 


publication  of  two  remaining 
parts  of  the  series.  The  tem¬ 
porary  order  runs  until  1  p.m. 
Saturday.  Earlier,  the  Times 
said  it  would  oppose  an  injunc¬ 
tion  but  would  abide  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  court. 

In  an  editorial  discussing  the 
Attorney  General’s  action  as 
“an  unprecedented  example  of 
censorship,”  the  Times  said  it 
will  continue  to  fight  “to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  of  the 
law  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  restraint  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Attorney  General.” 

Espionage  act  used 

W’hen  the  material  “fell  into 
its  hands,”  the  Times  stated,  the 
editors  believed  it  was  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  the  American 
peoj)le  to  publish  it  but,  even 
more  emphatically,  it  would 
have  been  an  abnegation  of 
responsibility  and  a  renunciation 
of  our  obligations  under  the 
First  Amendment  not  to  have 
published  it. 

“The  documents  in  question,” 
the  editorial  continued,  “belong 
to  history.  They  refer  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  interest 
and  participation  in  Indochina 
from  the  post-World  War  II 
period  up  to  mid-1968  .  .  .  Their 
publication  could  not  conceiv¬ 
ably  damage  American  security 
interests,  much  less  the  lives  of 
Americans  or  Indochinese.” 

Although  the  documents,  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  direction  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  bear  the  classified 
stamps  in  accordance  with  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10501,  parts  or 
all  of  them  are  known  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  at  least  30  people 
in  and  out  of  the  goveimment, 
according  to  James  Reston,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Times. 

“In  practical  terms,”  he 
wrote,  “the  documents  will  not  be 
suppressed  .  .  .  Too  many  copies 
of  the  McNamara  Papers  are 
around,  and  too  many  funda¬ 
mental  issues  are  involved  to 
suppose  that  this  official  record 
of  the  war  can  be  censored  for 
long.” 

The  government’s  application 
for  the  injunction  stated:  “At 
a  time  and  place  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  the  plaintiff  the  de¬ 
fendants  without  lawful  author¬ 
ity  obtained  a  copy  of  certain 


This  material,  the  government 
claimed,  has  been  classified  “Top 
Secret-Sensitive”  and  related 
documents  are  marked  “Top 
Secret”  and  “Secret.”  Executive 
Order  10501  for  classification  of 
certain  documents  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  administration  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

The  law  under  which  the  At¬ 
torney  General  is  bringing  the 
civil  action  against  the  Times 
is  Section  793  (d)  of  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  which 
provides  as  follows: 

“Whoever,  lawfully  having 
possession  of,  access  to,  control 
over,  or  being  entimsted  with 
any  document,  writing,  code 
book,  signal  book,  sketch,  pho¬ 
tograph,  photographic  negative, 
blueprint,  plan,  map,  model,  in¬ 
strument,  appliance,  or  note  re¬ 
lating  to  the  national  defense, 
or  information  relating  to  the 
national  defense  which  informa¬ 
tion  the  possessor  has  reason  to 
believe  could  be  used  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  United  States  or  to 
the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation,  willfully  communicates, 
delivers,  transmits  or  causes  to 
be  communicated,  delivered,  or 
transmitted  or  attempts  to  com¬ 
municate,  deliver,  transmit  or 
cause  to  be  communicated,  de¬ 
livered  or  transmitted  the  same 
to  any  person  not  entitled  to 
receive  or  willfully  retains  the 
same  and  fails  to  deliver 
upon  demand  to  the  officer  or 
employe  of  the  United  States 
entitled  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  ” 

Professor  Bickel  argued  that 
Congress  never  intended  for  this 
act — an  anti-espionage  law — to 
be  used  to  stifle  the  press. 

“A  newspaper  exists  to  pub¬ 
lish,  not  to  submit  its  publish¬ 
ing  schedule  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,”  he  asserted  in  court. 

Defendants  named 

The  individuals  named  in  the 
suit  are:  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzber¬ 
ger,  publisher;  Harding  F.  Ban¬ 
croft  and  Ivan  Veit,  executive 
vicepresidents;  and  Francis  A. 
Cox,  James  C.  Goodale,  Sydney 
Gruson,  Walter  Mattson,  John 
McCabe,  John  Mortimer  and 
James  Reston,  vicepresidents. 

Named  as  defendants  from 
the  editorial  staff  are:  John  B. 
Oakes,  editorial  page  editor;  A. 
M.  Rosenthal,  managing  editor; 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Daniel  Schwartz,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor;  Clifton  Daniel  and  Tom 
Wicker,  associate  editors;  Ger¬ 
ald  Gold  and  Allan  M.  Siegal, 
assistant  foreign  editors;  Neil 
Sheehan,  Hedrick  Smith,  E.  W. 
Kenworthy  and  Fox  Buttei*field, 
reporters;  and  Samuel  Abt,  a 
foreign  desk  copy  editor. 

Neil  Sheehan  was  given  the 
byline  for  the  articles  describ¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  documents.  The  Times’  pre¬ 
cede  explained  that  the  secret 
study  “w'as  obtained  by  the  New 
York  Times  through  the  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  of  Neil  Shee¬ 
han.  The  series  was  researched 
and  written  over  three  months 
by  Sheehan,  Hedrick  Smith,  E. 
W.  Kenworthv  and  Fox  Butter¬ 
field.” 

Former  I'PI  man  in  Saigon 

Sheehan,  a  former  Saigon 
bureau  chief  for  the  United 
Press  International,  in  the  early 
days  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  joined  the  Times  staff 
in  196;').  He  was  among  the 
press  corps  that  criticized  press 
interference  in  Vietnam.  In 
1963  he  wrote:  “The  biggest 
difficulty  a  reporter  faces  there 
is  sifting  and  evaluating  infor¬ 
mation  he  gets”  because  the 
press  is  bombarded  with  propa¬ 
ganda.  A  year  later  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  U.S. 
was  losing  the  war  which  was 
being  fought  on  Communist 
terms. 

“Many  U.S.  and  Vietnamese,” 
he  told  a  meeting  of  editors  and 
publishers  in  New  York,  “are 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  vain.” 

Just  befoie  going  to  work  for 
UPI,  Sheehan  received  the  U.S. 
Army’s  Commendation  Medal 
for  distinguishing  himself  when 
he  was  a  soldier  in  Korea. 

Rogers  comments 

In  Washington,  the  revela¬ 
tions  from  the  McNamara  pa¬ 
pers  set  off  a  hasty  hunt  for 
copies  of  the  documents.  The 
State  Department  found  its 
copy,  according  to  Secretary 
William  F.  Rogers,  in  the  files 
of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
and  William  P.  Bundy,  former 
aides  during  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Rogers  commented  at  a  news 
conference  that  “the  law  clearly 
provides  that  secret  documents 
and  top  secret  documents  should 
not  berome  public  until  tliey  are 
declassified.” 

“Secondy,”  he  said,  “from  my 
standpoint  it’s  going  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
governments  outside  of  the 


United  States.  Already  we  have 
had  demarches  here  in  the  State 
Department  asking  us  about  it.” 

The  fact  that  the  voluminous 
report  was  in  preparation  was 
disclosed  by  Parade  magazine 
in  its  issue  of  October  25,  1970, 
with  the  comment:  “There  are 
no  plans  to  make  it  public.” 

Department  of  Justice  agents 
were  reported  to  be  assigned  to 
the  task  of  tracking  down  the 
source  of  the  leak  to  the  Times. 

Naturally,  no  Timesman  was 
saying  where  or  how  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  obtained  but  it  be¬ 
came  known  around  the  office 
that  Sheehan  and  a  few  other 
reporters  and  editors  were  as¬ 
signed  to  work  on  the  project 
three  months  ago.  The  center  of 
Project  X  was  in  a  guarded 
hotel  suite  in  New  York.  Their 
coj)y  was  reviewed  carefully  by 
a  battery  of  Times  lawyers  and 
editors. 

Managing  editor  Abe  Rosen¬ 
thal  told  E&P  that  for  the  first 
time  in  Times  history  a  special 
composing  room  was  set  up 
weeks  ago  to  get  the  material 
into  type.  The  first  story  and 
texts  from  the  7,000  pages  of 
the  documents  amounted  to  90,- 
000  words.  The  second  and  third 
instalments  were  almost  equal 
to  that  in  space. 

The  secrecy  on  the  project 
was  surprising.  As  Rosenthal 
remarked,  “For  once  a  lot  of 
newspapermen  kept  their 
mouths  shut.” 

A  call  from  Washington 

The  Times  reported  that  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Mardian,  Assistant  At- 
toi  ney  General  in  charge  of  the 
internal  security  division,  had 
tele))honed  to  Harding  Bancroft, 
executive  vicepresident,  request¬ 
ing  that  he  suspend  publication 
of  the  articles.  (Publisher 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  was  in 
London.  He  returned  to  New 
York  on  Wednesday). 

An  hour  later  a  telegram 
from  Mitchell  asked  not  only 
that  the  publication  be  stopped 
but  that  the  documents  be  sent 
back  to  the  Pentagon. 

The  Times  commented,  in 
part:  “The  Times  must  respect¬ 
fully  decline  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General,  believing 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
jieople  of  this  country  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  material  con¬ 
tained  in  this  series  of  articles.” 

The  major  disclosure  in  the 
first  instalments  that  set  off  a 
political  bomb  was  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  had 
drawn  the  plans  for  escalating 
the  war  in  Vietnam  even  as 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  cam¬ 
paigning  for  the  Presidency  in 
1964  on  the  pledge  that  he 
wouldn’t  commit  large  U.S. 
forces  to  a  ground  war  there 
and  his  cohorts  were  tagging 


Senator  Barry  Goldwater  a  war 
mongerer  because  he  advocated 
large-scale  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

One  quote  from  the  Pentagon 
report  was:  “The  President  de¬ 
sires  that  .  .  .  premature  pub¬ 
licity  be  avoided  by  all  possible 
precautions.” 

A  set  of  the  documents  is  in 
the  new  Johnson  Library  at  Aus¬ 
tin  and  it  is  believed  the  former 
President  may  have  his  own 
interpretation  of  them  in  his 
memoirs  to  be  published  later 
this  year. 

Pierre  Salinger,  White  House 
Press  secretary  for  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  said  in 
an  interview  in  Paris  that  the 
publication  of  the  war  docu¬ 
ments  “can  only  aid  Nixon  .  .  . 

I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  some¬ 
body  in  the  Administration  con¬ 
tributed  to  it.” 

Action  deemed  necessary 

While  members  of  his  Cabinet 
accused  the  Times  of  a  security 
violation,  the  President  re¬ 
mained  personally  aloof  from 
the  furor.  His  press  secretary, 
Ronald  Ziegler,  told  newsmen 
that  the  Administration  had  a 
statutory  responsibility  to  seek 
to  prevent  further  publication 
of  highly  classified  material. 
The  injunction  proceeding,  he 
said,  was  not  intended  to  quash 
the  report  nor  to  harass  the 
newspaper. 

The  President,  Ziegler  ex¬ 
plained,  accepted  the  Attorney 
General’s  judgment  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  legal  action 
“so  that  the  Government  would 
not  waive  its  responsibility  to 
carry  out  the  law.” 

The  publication  sparked  a 
sweeping  inquiry  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 
into  the  background  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright,  the  chair¬ 
man,  said  it  would  not  be  a 
witch  hunt  to  find  out  how  the 
Times  got  the  secret  material. 

Press  comment 

The  AP  and  UPI  moved 
lengthy  versions  of  the  basic 
information  in  the  documents, 
attributing  it  to  the  Times,  and 
this  copy  received  wide  play 
generally.  A  few  newspapers 
either  didn’t  use  the  wire  copy 
or  reworded  it. 

“Usage  of  the  AP  stories  was 
not  universal,”  said  Lou  Boc- 
cardi,  managing  editor. 

As  the  story  developed  with 
government  action  more  news¬ 
papers  began  ininning  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Pentagon  material. 

James  McElroy  of  the  New 
York  Times  Nev/s  Service  said 
clients  received  from  8  to  12 
thousand  words  daily  on  the 
Sheehan  articles  but  the  docu- 
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mentary  text  was  not  trans¬ 
mitted. 

The  majority  of  newspapers 
editorializing  on  the  court  ac¬ 
tion  to  stop  publication  ex¬ 
pressed  a  view  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  was  “over-reacting” 
to  a  situation  in  which  no  real 
harm  could  come  to  the  country. 
Much  of  the  information  now 
being  imparted,  some  editors 
pointed  out,  has  been  either 
“guessed  at”  or  fairly  well 
known. 

“The  forbidding  gray  masses 
of  copy  in  the  Times,”  said  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  “might 
have  attracted  few  readers  if  the 
Administration  hadn’t  set  up 
such  a  furious  howl  and  tlueat- 
ened  to  take  action  under  the 
Espionage  Act.” 

• 

Klein  views 
ad  probe  as 
press  peril 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  Nixon 
Administration’s  director  of 
communications,  dropped  a 
strong  hint  this  week  that  the 
White  House  frowns  on  some 
current  truth  -  in  -  advertising 
rules  that  would  be  government- 
enforced. 

Speaking  to  a  public  relations 
society  in  Little  Rwk  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  disseminated 
news  of  a  newly  adopted  policy 
affecting  adveitisers,  Klein  de¬ 
clared  : 

“This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
will  lead  toward  further  re¬ 
strictions  on  an  economic  basis 
for  the  press  and  broadcast 
media.” 

What  could  have  long-range 
effects  by  setting  precedents 
which  Klein  feels  would  be  “a 
very  great  danger  to  a  free 
press”  was  the  FTC  require¬ 
ment  that  all  advertisers  sub¬ 
mit  to  it  on  demand  documen¬ 
tation  to  support  claims  regard¬ 
ing  the  safety,  performance,  ef¬ 
ficacy,  quality  or  comparative 
price  of  the  product  advertised. 

A  Wll  (S.1461)  in  the  Senate 
would  give  the  FTC  the  power 
to  probe  all  claims  even  before 
they  are  made  in  ads.  Com¬ 
panion  bills  await  action  in  the 
House. 

Taking  a  step  in  advance  of 
Congress,  the  FTC  said  it  would 
use  all  available  means  to  com¬ 
pel  advertisers  to  produce  the 
material  supporting  their 
claims  and  would  make  public 
disclosure  of  ads  that  have  been 
challenged. 
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Papers  scolded  for  shooing  away  talent 


Activist  joumalism  received 
a  thorough  examination  by  Dr. 
Peter  Jacobi,  assistant  dean  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Joumal¬ 
ism  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association  this  week 
in  Dallas. 

Insisting  that  Medill’s  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  all  “fuzzy-headed 
kooks  seeking  to  destroy  the 
journalistic  system  and  revive 
the  old  partisan  press,”  Jacobi 
said  students  do  see  a  place  for 
activist  journalism.  He  de¬ 
clared: 

“A  place.  Just  like  a  place  for 
editorials.  A  place  for  comics. 
A  place  for  sports.  They  (stu¬ 
dents)  want  better  coverage, 
and  they  want  to  help  provide 
it  —  through  specialization, 
tiu’ough  team  efforts. 

“They  want  to  use  their  edu¬ 
cation  to  serve  their  profession 
and  thi-ough  that  profession, 
their  fellow  men.  They  want  to 
<levelop  their  profession  —  to 


keep  it  in  tune  with  and  ahead 
of  time.” 

Jacobi  said  students  hope  to 
have  that  chance,  but  they  won¬ 
der.  For  years,  he  said.  North¬ 
western  was  encouraged  to  build 
up  its  enrollment.  It  was  done. 
A  number  of  schools  did.  News¬ 
paper  management  indicated  a 
need  for  well-trained,  well-edu¬ 
cated  products  of  journalism 
schools. 

Cried  ft>r  mure 

Colleges  and  universities  be¬ 
gan  to  supply  them  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  Newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  to  cry  for  more,  to  plead 
for  people.  And  the  students 
kept  coming. 

Now,  with  journalism  enroll¬ 
ments  refusing  to  slacken,  Ja¬ 
cobi  said,  “you  are  putting  up 
a  wall.  You  call  that  wall  re¬ 
cession.  Or  you  call  it  cutback. 
Or  you  call  it  freeze.  And  you 
say  you  have  no  jobs  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  beautiful  educations, 
minds,  and  writing  talent.  And 


you  say  ‘tough’.” 

Jacobi  recounted  how  in  past 
years  newspapers  looked  at  stu¬ 
dents  and  were  pleased  with 
what  tliey  saw.  Students  who 
w'ere  intense,  could  handle 
stories,  had  interest  in  people 
and  issues,  in  public  opinion, 
in  society. 

“They’re  ready  to  give  of 
themselves — the  best  of  them, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  these,”  the 
instructor  declared,  “but  you 
say  the  jobs  aren’t  there.” 

Jacobi  said  about  120  per¬ 
sons  were  graduated  with  jour¬ 
nalism  masters  this  June  from 
Northwestern.  One  half  were 
placed.  The  others?  The  school 
has  found  no  call  for  them.  A 
lot  are  just  without  jobs  and 
highly  anxious,  which  Jacobi 
called  a  grievous  situation. 

Loss  to  journalism 

This  could  mean  the  loss  of 
.some  of  these  talents  to  jour¬ 
nalism  because  somehow,  some¬ 
where  they’ve  got  to  find  work. 


even  though  it  may  be  non- 
jouraalistic. 

Jacobi  said  that  such  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  current  crop  is 
going  to  mean  before  long  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  trend  toward  jour¬ 
nalistic  education  and  journal¬ 
ism.  “And  one  day,”  he  said, 
“you’re  going  to  be  moaning 
again  for  people,  and  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  say  that  you 
helped  shoo  them  all  off.  Here 
they  are.  Here  we  are.  The  stu¬ 
dents.  The  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  And  a  wall  is  rising  be¬ 
tween.” 

A1  Dilthey,  personnel  director 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  said  the 
situation  may  not  improve  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

He  said  Jacobi  had  inferred 
that  newspapers  should  hire 
four  or  five  journalism  school 
graduates  at  one  time.  “We 
don’t  have  the  money  for  this 
kind  of  hiring,”  he  commented. 
As  for  adopting  an  altruistic 
attitude  in  hiring,  he  added : 
“I  don’t  think  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  that.” 


Newsmen  outnumber 
Nixon  wedding  party 


Coverage  of  the  wedding  of 
2.5-year-old  Trlcia  Nixon  and 
24-year-old  Edward  Cox  may 
have  involved  the  largest  as¬ 
semblage  of  reporters,  broad¬ 
casters  and  photographers  in 
White  House  history.  A  total  of 
670  media  representatives  were 
accredited  and  most  were  there, 
outnumbering  the  400  officially 
invited  gue.sts. 

White  House  arrangements 
for  accommodating  the  media 
generally  received  the  approval 
of  the  press  corps.  A  press  tent 
was  set  up  on  the  South  Lawn 
and  a  stand  was  provided  for 
the  photographers.  Reporters 
and  cameramen  were  permitted 
inside  the  White  House  where 
the  reception  was  held  after  the 
ceremony  in  the  rain-dampened 
Rose  Garden. 

Probably  the  feature  picture 
of  the  day,  taken  in  the  White 
House,  was  that  of  President 
Nixon  dancing  with  the  bride. 
The  President  seldom  dances. 

President  Nixon  obviously 
was  glad  to  see  the  media  so 
well  represented.  As  he  and 
Tricia  walked  toward  the  White 
House  from  the  Rose  Garden, 
he  told  his  daughter  to  wave  a 
greeting  to  the  press  corps  and 
he  himself  saluted  the  many 
newsmen  who  regularly  cover 
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the  White  House  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  others  there  for 
the  occasion. 

Although  no  breakdown  is 
available,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  women  reporters  and 
broadcasters  predominated,  if 
not  in  actual  numbers,  at  least 
in  the  space  they  got  in  their 
newspapers  and  on  the  air.  This 
followed  the  pattern  set  by  the 
press  at  previous  White  House 
weddings  and  in  prenuptial  cov¬ 
erage. 

Not  accredited 

Not  every  newswoman  who 
applied  for  accreditation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  accredited.  Judith 
Martin  of  the  Washington  Post 
was  not  allowed  to  attend.  The 
reason,  according  to  other 
women  correspondents,  was  that 
she  and  another  woman  re¬ 
porter  crashed  a  party  for  Julie 
Nixon  at  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  David  Eisenhower  and 
put  on  a  “clown  act”  that  of¬ 
fended  the  Nixon  family. 

So  when  the  Post  applied  for 
accreditation  for  Mrs.  Martin, 
the  application  was  turned  down. 
The  Post  told  the  White  House 
that  if  Mrs.  Martin  could  not 
come,  it  would  not  send  any  re¬ 
porter — and  it  didn’t. 

However,  the  resourcefulness 
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of  the  Post’s  large  staff  of  wom¬ 
en  reporters  produced  many  col¬ 
umns  of  copy  for  the  Sunday 
edition  and  its  photographers, 
who  were  accredited,  shot  many 
pictures  which  were  used  on  the 
front  page  and  in  inside  layouts. 

Who  paid  the  bill? 

Among  the  “divisional” 
stories  carried  by  the  Post  was 
one  that  speculated  how  much 
the  wedding  might  have  cost 
whomever  paid  the  bill.  The 
estimated  total  was  $19,000. 

The  list  of  those  invited  to 
the  ceremony  contained  the 
names  of  many  large  contribu¬ 
tors  to  Nixon  campaign  funds. 
They  included  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  who  became  a 
close  friend  of  the  President 
while  he  owned  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Annenberg,  there  were:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler 
(Los  Angeles  Times,  Newsday, 
etc.),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S. 
Copley  (San  Diego  Union  and 
others),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  ( Hearst 
Newspapers),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  G.  Stahlman  (Nashville 
Banner) ,  and  David  Lawrence 
(U.S.  News  &  World  Report), 


Washington  Post  Co. 
stock  sold  at  $26 

A  Washington  Post  Company 
stock  offering  was  sold  at  $26 
a  share  this  week,  the  under¬ 
writers  reported. 

The  company  offered  580,000 
shares  of  Class  B  non-voting 
common  shares  and  six  individ¬ 
ual  stockholders  offered  714,000 
shares.  In  addition,  60,000 
shares  were  offered  to  employes 
and  newsdealers. 

The  sale  realized  $33,644,000. 
The  company  said  it  would  ap¬ 
ply  its  share  of  the  proceeds  to 
repay  $10  million  in  long-term 
debt  incurred  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  tv  station  in  Miami 
and  a  radio  station  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Katherine  Meyer  Graham, 
president  and  publisher,  owns 
50.1%  of  the  Class  A  voting 
stock  and  her  family  has  the 
remainder. 

• 

Stock  dividend 

Directors  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  voted  to 
pay  a  50%  stock  dividend, 
equivalent  to  10  cents  a  share 
on  August  16.  David  K.  Gottlieb, 
president,  said  the  board  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  the  dividend 
to  7  cents  a  share  quarterly 
after  the  split.  The  company 
has  paid  a  dividend  of  10  cents 
a  share  in  previous  quarters. 
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Canadian  newsprint 
towns  are  hard  hit 


By  Ed  ^  alters 

Canadian  Press  stafT 

Comfortable  reliance  on  the 
newsprint  industry  as  an  end¬ 
less  source  of  jobs  is  giving  way 
to  growing  fears  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  two  Newfoundland 
centers  as  mills  schedule  shut¬ 
downs  and  announce  layoffs. 

Bowaters  Newfoundland  Ltd., 
which  pumps  $22  million  an¬ 
nually  into  western  Newfound¬ 
land,  plans  to  close  its  Corner 
Brook  mill  June  27-July  21  and 
reduce  the  work  week  to  six 
days  from  seven.  The  shutdown 
will  be  the  third  this  year. 

The  company  also  plans  to 
lay  off  100  workers  in  July  in 
addition  to  43  replaced  in  May 
by  automation. 

Bowaters  employs  about  1,100 
in  the  mill  and  about  1,200  as 
loggers  on  its  widespread  tim¬ 
ber  limits.  The  mill  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  employer  in  the  city 
of  30,000  and  produces  an  av¬ 
erage  1,073  tons  of  newsprint 
daily. 

Price  Nfld.  Ltd.  closed  its 
Grand  Falls  mill  for  the  period 
May  28-June  14,  and  announced 
a  further  two-week  shutdown 
starting  July  17. 

The  mill,  which  pi-oduces  an 
average  of  1,000  tons  daily,  also 
is  the  major  employer  in  the 
town  of  8,000.  About  900  work 
at  the  mill  and  close  to  1,000 
are  employed  in  the  woods. 

Dollar  parity  is  blow 

Production  from  both  mills  is 
sold  mostly  in  the  United  States 
where  markets  have  been  soft¬ 
ening. 

“Without  Bowaters,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  Corner  Brook 
would  be  a  ghost  town,”  Deputy 
Mayor  W.  1.  Hann  said  re¬ 
cently. 

Hann  suggested  that  the  city 
council  ask  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  pressure  on  Ot¬ 
tawa  to  “freeze  the  Canadian 
dollar.”  He  said  this  would 
benefit  Bowaters  and  other 
Canadian  producers. 

T.  Ross  Moore,  president  of 
the  Price  group,  said  last  year’s 
freeing  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
was  the  blow  that  “finished” 
the  Canadian  newsprint  indus¬ 
try. 

Moore,  interviewed  while  vis¬ 
iting  Grand  Falls  in  May,  said 
he  has  never  seen  the  industry 
in  such  a  “desperate”  condi¬ 
tion.  He  said  industry  leaders 
had  given  advance  warning  of 
problems  in  1966. 

“But  nobody  listened  .  .  .  peo¬ 


ple  only  listen  wdien  there  is  a 
crisis,”  he  declared. 

Federal  and  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  had  ignored  requests 
for  tax  and  cost-relief  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  freeing  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  and  corporation  taxes 
contributed  heavily  to  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  problems. 

Don  Parker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grand  Falls  mill, 
said  the  federal  government’s 
tax  policy  which  results  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  dollar  close 
to  parity  with  the  U.S.  dollar, 
places  Canadian  producers  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with 
their  United  States  counter¬ 
parts. 

Tax  concessions  in  U.S. 

In  a  speech  at  Grand  Falls  in 
March,  Parker  said  the  U.S. 
government  had  allowed  tax 
concessions  to  U.S.  mills,  re¬ 
sulting  in  higher  profits  which 
in  turn  attracted  new  invest¬ 
ment. 

Both  Corner  Brook  and 
Grand  Falls  were  created  by 
the  new’sprint  industry.  The 
Grand  Falls  mill  w’as  built  in 
1908  and  the  Corner  Brook  mill 
in  1925. 

Premier  Joseph  Smallwood 
earlier  dismissed  suggestions 
that  the  provincial  government 
subsidize  the  mills. 

“The  government  and  people 
and  the  public  treasury  of 
New^foundland  are  not  so  rich 
they  can  afford  to  subsidize 
great  corporations  such  as  Bo¬ 
waters  or  Price,”  he  said. 

B.  R.  Pryde,  Bow’aters  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  Comer  Brook, 
said  in  announcing  the  shut- 
dow'n  that  the  newsprint  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  likely  to  improve  be¬ 
fore  1973-74. 

Roger  Colbourne,  president  of 
the  joint  mill  unions  at  Comer 
Bi-ook,  said  employes  “still  have 
a  lot  of  faith  in  Bowaters.”  The 
wrorkers  are  “not  ready  to 
panic”  although  it  was  realized 
the  situation  was  serious. 

Profits  down  sharply 

The  Quebec  Council  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Producers  reports 
that  profits  in  Quebec’s  share 
of  the  industry  have  fallen  by 
86  percent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  compared  with  a  similar 
period  last  year. 

In  a  review'  of  seven  com¬ 
panies,  the  council  show's  that 
first-quarter  profits  for  the  pe¬ 


riod  this  year  were  $1.47  mil¬ 
lion,  down  from  $10.6  million 
for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Combined  sales  this 
year  were  $292.6  million,  a 
slight  increase  from  $292  mil¬ 
lion  in  1970. 

The  biggest  drop  was  re¬ 
corded  by  Consolidated-Bathurst 
Ltd.,  which  reported  a  first- 
quarter  loss  of  $1.2  million  this 
year,  down  from  a  first-quarter 
profit  of  $1.9  million  last  year. 

Domtar  Ltd.  was  another 
major  loser,  its  first-quarter 
profits  declining  to  $1.3  million 
this  year  from  $4.2  million  in 
the  same  period  in  1970. 

The  council  attributes  the 
profit  deterioration  to  the  rise 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  and  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  shipments  of  news¬ 
print  to  the  U.S.  The  dollar  was 
unpegged  from  its  92.5-cents 
rate  May  31,  1970,  and  earlier 
this  year  had  risen  to  nearly 
par  value  with  the  U.S.  dollar. 
It  recently  has  dropped  to  be¬ 
tween  97  and  98  cents  in  terms 
of  U.S.  funds. 

The  council  cites  recent  pub¬ 
lished  reports  which  state  that 
U.S.  newsprint  customers  had 
more  than  one  million  tons  of 
paper  stockpiled  in  the  U.S.  by 
the  end  of  April,  15  percent 
more  than  the  year  before.  As  a 
consequence,  newsprint  pur¬ 
chases  had  declined  from  last 
year. 

Tried  lo  raise  prices 

Earlier  this  year,  Canadian 
new'sprint  firms  tried  to  raise 
the  price  of  newsprint  by  $10  a 
ton  to  $162  in  New  York,  but 
the  raise  was  dropped  because 
of  lack  of  heavy  purchase 
orders.  An  $8-per-ton  increase 
was  made  in  April  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  holding,  the  coun¬ 
cil  said. 

Other  companies  included  in 
the  first  quarter  survey  are: 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Mills  Ltd.,  $535,000  profit, 
down  from  $661,000;  Donohue 
Brothers  Ltd.,  $4,000,  down 
from  $433,000;  Maclaren  Pow'er 
and  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  $550,000, 
down  from  $1  million;  Price  Co. 
Ltd.,  $116,000,  down  from  $2 
million;  Rolland  Paper  Co.  Ltd., 
$187,000,  down  from  $375,000. 


Past  Meek’s  range 
of  slock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Boise  Cascade  ... 

Capital  Cities  Bdcsl 
Cowles  Communical 
Crown  Zellerbach 

Cutler  Hammer .  34 

Dayco  Corp . 

Digital  Equipment 
Eastman  Kodak  . . . 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Beldin 

Gannett  Co . 

Georgia  Pacific  ... 

Great  Northern  Nek 
Harris  Intertype  .. 

Inmont . 

International  Paper  .  37 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

Knight  Newspapers 
North  American  Rockwell 

Republic  Corp . 

Richardson  Co.  . 

Singer  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  56 

Time  Inc . 
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Domtar  .  l3'/2  13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo .  12%  l3i/> 

Lee  Enterprises  .  25%  25 

Media  General  .  32%  28% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  |8%  18 

New  York  Times  ... 

PKL  . 

Southwest  Forest  I  nr 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene 
Wood  Industries  .  20 
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4% 
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20 
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20 
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Boston  Herald-Traveler 
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37% 
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6% 

Compugraphic  Corp. 
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14% 
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.  20% 

20% 
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II 
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45 

45% 
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Grey  Advertising  . 

Hurletron  . . 
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5% 

5% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

335% 

34% 
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9% 

10 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

14 

14 

Bidder  Pubs . 

21% 

22% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

25% 

24% 

Multimedia,  Inc . 

.  34 

34% 

Washington  Post  . 

26 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  7% 

B.  C.  Forest .  20% 

Great  Lakes  Paper .  16% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  24% 

Southam  Press  .  60 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  27% 


7% 

21% 

16% 

24% 

61% 

27% 


Members  of  Guild 
reject  police  cards 

Members  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspaper  Guild  have 
turned  in  their  police  press 
cards,  contending  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  “form  of  license.” 

“We  do  not  believe  that  re¬ 
porters  should  be  licensed  by 
the  police  to  protect  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,”  Guild  chair¬ 
man  Matt  Pommer  said  in  a 
letter  to  David  Zweifel,  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  city  editor. 

The  Guild  voted  unanimously 
to  end  use  of  the  police  cards. 

“We  take  this  step,  not 
lightly,  but  in  response  to  re¬ 
peated  police  use  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  undercover  agents  using 
press  cards,”  Pommer  said. 
“The  power  to  license,  of 
coui'se,  implies  the  power  to 
withdraw  the  right.” 
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Advice  on  the  rim 

The  horseshoe  copydesk  of 
Cleveland  Press  has  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  woman.  Emily  Gil- 
reath  took  over  a  chair  at  the 
desk  vacated  by  a  retiring  vet¬ 
eran  the  other  day  and  said: 
“Hi,  fellows.  What  do  I  do 
first?”  Through  the  pipe,  cigar 
and  cigaret  haze,  Mike  Torrey 
of  the  copydesk,  never  caught 
with  his  guard  down,  growled: 
“Lib  and  let  lib.” 
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WHDH  case  heading 
to  next  battlefield 


Two  court  inilings  this  week  ] 
affected  efforts  of  the  Herald  1 
Traveler  Corporation  to  retain 
its  license  to  operate  a  Channel 
5  television  station  (WHDH)  in 
Boston  which  has  been  on  the 
air  since  1957  but  involved  in 
litigation  for  12  years. 

A  rebuff  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  day  the  decision 
of  a  lower  appellate  court  which 
may  provide  a  legal  basis  for 
bringing  FCC  policy  under  re¬ 
view  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
indirectly  involve  the  Boston 
case. 

The  U.S.  Coui't  of  Appeals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  held 
that  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  had  been  act¬ 
ing  contrary  to  law  under  a 
policy  adopted  17  months  ago 
that  gives  broadcast  station  li¬ 
cense  holders  automatic  prefer¬ 
ence  over  challengers  in  renewal 
proceedings. 

Appeal  is  denied 

The  Supreme  Court  refused, 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  to  consider 
the  appeal  by  the  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler  (WHDH)  from  the  FCC 
decision  in  1969  that  took  the 
license  away  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  company  and 
awarded  it  to  Boston  Broad¬ 
casters  Inc.,  one  of  three  chal¬ 
lengers  in  renewal  proceedings. 

The  lower  court’s  ban  on  au¬ 
tomatic  license  renewal  may 
provide  the  ground  for  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  to  re¬ 
consider  the  WHDH  petition  for 
certiorari,  since  it  would  allow 
the  highest  court  to  review  the 
FCC  policy.  WHDH  has  con¬ 
tended  that  it  should  be  treated 
as  a  renewal  applicant  but  the 
FCC  sidestepped  its  own  policy 
and  acted  on  the  WHDH  license 
as  if  it  were  an  original  appli¬ 
cation.  The  FCC  turned  instead 
to  its  policy  of  diversification 
“as  a  factor  of  first  signifi¬ 
cance”  and  gave  preference  to 
a  non-newspaper  applicant. 

The  Commission  also  has 
pointed  to  the  W’HDH  case  as 
being  unique  because  the  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler  Corp.  has  had  only 
temporary  permits  to  operate 
the  station,  except  for  a  special 
short-term  license  for  four 
months.  The  routine  license  runs 
for  three  years.  WHDH  would 
be  the  first  station  to  lose  its 
license  in  a  renewal  proceeding. 

Harold  E.  Clancy,  president 
of  the  Herald  Traveler  Corp., 
said  he  was  disappointed  but 
not  disheartened  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  setback  but  he  had 


hoped  that  if  the  review  had 
been  granted  “the  position 
which  WHDH  has  taken  would 
have  been  vindicated.” 

“We  may  still  have  an  oppoi'- 
tunity  to  find  out,”  Clancy 
stated,  with  reference  to  the 
“new  developments”  in  the 
lower  court  case  involving 
Black  Efforts  for  Soul  in  Tele¬ 
vision.  The  Commission  has  re¬ 
jected  several  challenges  to  re¬ 
newals  of  licenses  where  the 
holders  have  complied  with  basic 
requirements  that  they  serve  the 
public  interest  of  their  com- 


plicant  is  ultimately  upheld,  the 
Company  would  lose  its  right 
to  operate  Channel  5  which  is 
the  source  of  vitally  important 
current  and  future  profitabil¬ 
ity.”  The  television  property, 
according  to  media  brokers, 
would  bring  upwards  of  $60 
million. 

“Many  believe  WHDH  has 
been  the  victim  of  grave  injus¬ 
tice,”  Clancy  said  in  his  com¬ 
ment  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

Chief  Justice  Warien  E.  Bur¬ 
ger  did  not  participate  in  the 
certiorari  denial  because  he 
was  a  member  of  the  circuit 
court  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  when  the  WHDH  case  came 
before  it  on  two  occasions. 


During  the  first  10  years  of 
WHDH-tv  operation,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler  was  a  morning- 
evening-Sunday  newspaper.  The 
weekday  issues  have  been  com¬ 
bined  into  one  morning  publica¬ 
tion  which  has  a  circulation  of 
approximately  210,000,  with 
260,000  on  Sunday,  according  to 
1970  ABC  audits. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  con¬ 
tinued  morning-evening-Sunday 
publication  with  a  combined 
weekday  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  450,000  and  580,000  on 
Sunday. 

The  Hearst  Corporation’s 
Record  American  is  a  morning 
tabloid  with  410,000  and  the 
Sunday  Advertiser  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  413,000. 


New  matter  before  FCC 

Clancy  noted  in  his  statement 
that  the  WHDH  position  has 
“the  overwhelming  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  we  have  served  for  so  many 
years,  as  evidence  by  the  daily 
expressions  of  solidarity  that 
are  being  volunteered  to  us  by 
our  viewers  and  listeners. 

The  “next  battleground  in  the 
long  and  frustrating  struggle,” 
Clancy  said,  will  be  the  FCC 
again.  The  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
nial  of  review  sends  the  case 
back  to  the  Commission  for 
further  proceedings.  Mean¬ 
while,  WHDH  has  submitted 
“newly  -  discovered”  evidence 
that  raises  a  substantial  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  qualifications  of 
Boston  Broadcasters  Inc.  to  be 
the  licensee. 

Boston  Broadcasters  Inc.  has 
been  going  ahead  with  plans  to 
get  on  the  air  by  September  26. 
The  group  consists  of  lawyers, 
businessmen  and  others  who 
have  little  or  no  experience  in 
broadcasing. 

Vital  part  of  business 

In  its  3  to  1  opinion,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  January  22,  1969, 
found  BBI  superior  to  Herald 
Traveler  in  management-owmer- 
ship  integration  and  in  media 
diversification.  At  the  same  time 
it  gave  merits  to  WHDH  for 
public  service  except  in  the  area 
of  editorializing  on  current 
events.  Last  year  WHDH  put 
into  operation  a  modernized, 
well-equipped  newsroom  which 
gave  both  its  radio  and  tv  out¬ 
lets  “a  very  valuable  advantage 
in  the  coverage  of  spot  news 
stories.” 

The  WHDH  subsidiary  has 
been  an  important  contributor 
to  the  Herald  Traveler  Corp.’s 
well-being.  A  footnote  in  the 
1970  report  to  HT  shareholders 
stated:  “If  the  award  of  the 
Channel  5  license  to  a  rival  ap- 


Smorgasbord  of  goodies^ 
elections  at  AANR  lunch 


It  was  “Presidents’  Day”  at 
the  June  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  honoring  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firms,  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization,  and 
past  presidents  of  AANR. 

In  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  chapter,  William  V.  Shan¬ 
non,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.,  was  named  president. 
Other  officers  installed  were 
John  Kosanke,  Branham-Mol- 
oney,  vicepresident;  Robert  J. 
Firth,  Key  Markets  Advertis¬ 
ing,  secretary,  and  Edward  L. 
Weltz,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Outgoing  president  Ted  Par- 
melee,  Newhouse  Newspapers, 
was  honored  by  the  group  with 
a  gift  presentation.  Parmelee  is 
expected  to  become  the  next 
president  of  the  AANR. 

Program  for  the  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Yale  Club  was 
the  presentation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  for  plans  for  the 
1971-72  year,  made  by  Jack 
Kaufmann,  president;  and  Leo 
Bogart,  general  manager. 

Kaufmann  summarized  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  past  year  by  the 
Bureau,  discussing  money  and 
manpower,  and  the  expanded 
retail  operation  at  the  Bureau. 
He  pointed  out  that  14  percent 
of  the  Bureau’s  salary  budget 
went  to  personnel  in  the  retail 
division. 

Bogart  discussed  plans  and 
strategy  for  the  upcoming  year 
of  Bureau  operations,  including 
monthly  training  sessions  for 
agency  trainees,  monthly  sem¬ 
inars  on  the  newspaper  business 
for  advertisers  and  agency  peo¬ 
ple,  and  major  meetings  with 


top  executives,  w’hich  he  said 
“set  the  stage  for  meetings  with 
marketing  and  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  and  creative  personnel.” 

Bogart  outlined  four  major 
thrusts  for  the  coming  year,  in¬ 
cluding: 

1.  Emphasis  on  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  keyed  to  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  in 
January. 

2.  The  “Creative  Newspaper” 
which  he  told  the  AANR  would 
be  bigger  than  ever  in  1971-72. 

3.  Addition  of  content  em¬ 
phasizing  print  advertising  at 
the  Advertising  Age  Workshop, 
featuring  top  creative  people. 

4.  An  upcoming  study  on 
“Major  analysis  of  newspaper 
reach  and  frequency”  which 
would  pi-ovide  information  to  be 
converted  to  a  major  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Bogart  described  upcoming 
Bureau  productions  as  a  “smor¬ 
gasbord  of  goodies.” 

Bogart  also  said  that  during 
the  upcoming  year,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  would  conduct 
13  major  meetings  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers;  present  four 
major  projects;  make  12  gen¬ 
eral  presentations;  plus  six 
target  account  presentations. 

• 

Stan  Duke  sentenced 
in  death  of  newsman 

Television  sportscaster  Stan 
Duke  was  sentenced  June  11 
to  a  prison  term  of  five  years 
to  life  for  the  slaying  of  ra¬ 
dio  newsman  Averill  Berman 
at  the  home  of  Duke’s  es¬ 
tranged  wife  last  Febiniary  7 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Duke,  35,  a  sportscaster  for 
television  station  KNXT,  was 
convicted  last  month  after  a 
non-jury  trial. 
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ALASKAN  ROCK  CANDY 
by  Nate  Johnson 


In  Alaska,  it’s  ‘cool’  scenics 


MARCH  MARSHMALLOW 
by  Alice  Puster 
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By  l^nora  WilliaitiHon 

A  cool,  cool  winter  and  a 
reluctant  spring  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  staff  photogra- 
j)hers  of  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  in  Alaska  as  they 
sought  out  inspiration  for  the 
daily  scenic  feature  which  has 
become  a  “whopping  success” 
on  the  editorial  page. 

The  use  of  scenics  of  the 
Anchorage  area  and  other 
Alaskan  vistas  was  started  as 
an  experiment  in  February  of 
1970  to  replace  the  traditional 
editorial  page  cartoon. 

“We  never  could  get  a  re¬ 
action  from  our  readers  to  the 
editorial  cartoons,”  Robert  B. 
.\twood,  editor  and  publisher, 
explains.  The  picture  idea 


turned  out  to  be  an  “immediate  .supply  some  color  print  cojjies 
success”  with  the  response  at  cost,  but  the  project  was 
spontaneous.  “People  called  in  given  up  after  an  Eskimo 
for  prints  and  made  many  in-  lather  (following  publication  of 
teresting  comments.”  an  enchanting  picture  of  his 

Atwood  attributes  some  of  children)  appeared  at  the  Times 
the  popularity  of  the  scenics  to  office  and  declared  that  if  the 
the  great  propensity  of  Alas-  paper  was  going  to  make 
kans  “to  mail  things  out”  to  money  on  the  picture,  he  wanted 
friends  back  home  and  do  a  bit  a  cut. 

of  bragging  about  Alaska  and  t;.  «■  i  . 

u  •  iT  .Sian  plioluis 

their  new  hometown  paper. 

The  Times  uses  color  at  ev-  Staff  photographers  produce 
ery  opportunity,  and  Atwood  the  scenics  usually.  Atwood 
notes  that  a  color  photo  on  page  adds  that  trying  to  encourage 
one  makes  the  issue  a  “sell-  local  photographers  to  contrib- 
out.”  Says  Atwood,  “It  doesn’t  ute  their  “masterpieces”  wasn’t 
seem  to  matter  what  the  picture  very  successful.  Robin  Smith, 
is.”  chief  photographer,  joined  the 

The  Times  once  offered  to  newspaper  in  1969.  He  hails 
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RELUCTANT  SPRING 
by  Robin  Smith 


from  Wenatachee,  Washington;  with  ambitions  directed  toward  a  little  trouble  with  summer 

served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Mt.  McKinley.  this  year — even  though  the 

four  years,  and  his  wife  Linda  .  ir-msfer  longest  days  of  the  year  are 

teaches  handicapped  children  ^  ‘  due  next  weekend,  it’s  been 

at  the  Alaska  Crippled  Chil-  N.  P.  Johnson  was  a  techni-  cool  and  rainy  and  overcast  for 

di’en’s  Treatment  Center.  cian  in  the  dark  room  and  took  months.” 

Alice  Puster  is  the  “veteran”  pictures  “on  the  side.”  He  has  So  Martin’s  study  titled  “Re- 
of  the  photography  staff  having  been  transferi’ed  to  the  city  luctant  Spring”  is  appropriate 

been  with  the  Times  since  staff  as  a  reporter  and  still  is  editorial  comment. 

1962,  the  year  she  “came  to  free  to  take  some  pictures  when  A  debate  between  advocates 
Alaska  for  the  summer.”  She  he  chooses.  of  3-column  and  4-column  use 

had  been  with  the  Progress-  The  present  darkroom  techni-  of  the  pictures  has  been  going 
Ihdletin  in  her  hometown  of  cian  is  19-year-old  Lance  Lei-  on  in  Anchorage.  With  the 
Pomona,  California,  as  a  tech-  bole,  who  has  lived  in  An-  great  popularity  of  the  edi- 
nician  and  photogi’apher.  Alice  chorage  for  four  years,  arriv-  torial  feature,  size  was  in- 
has  a  camper,  a  cabin,  a  boat,  ing  from  Washington  state,  creased  to  4  columns,  but  then 
and  a  sno^^^nobile  for  weekends  He  spends  his  free  time  “tak-  when  some  photos  “did  not 
and  vacations  “seeing  Alaska.”  ing  pictures,”  hoping  to  become  lend  themselves  to  such  great 

Jim  Martin,  former  photog-  a  staff  photographer.  width  .  .  .  we  naiTowed  them 

rapher  on  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  The  Alaskan  setting  pro-  to  three  .  .  .  and  some  of  our 

News-Review,  has  been  a  mem-  vides  the  expected  lush  winter  staff  disapprove  violently,”  At- 
ber  of  the  photo  team  since  views.  But  a  staffer  comments  wood  adds.  The  editor  indicates 
February.  He’s  an  Air  Force  in  answer  to  a  request  for  a  that  in  the  interest  of  stabiliz- 
veteran  and  a  mountain  climber  springlike  shot,  “We’re  having  ing  makeup  3-ites  may  win. 
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INLET  RELIEF 
by  Jim  Martin 


INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  INSTITUTE  panel  af  Helsinki  congress:  left  to  right — Lee  Kuan  Yew,  prime 
minister  of  Singapore;  Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn,  Great  Britain;  Barry  Bingham,  USA;  and  Abdou 
Diouf,  prime  minister  of  Senegal.  (AP  Wirephotos). 

IPI  in  turbulent  assembly 
calls  for  Singapore  probe 


By  John  Gale 

l*r«‘ss  !>lufT 

The  20th  General  Assembly 
of  the  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  at  Helsinki  last  week 
came  to  jri’ips  with  threats  to 
press  freedom  in  many  parts  of 
the  g-lol)e  but  the  i)roblems  of 
newspapermen  in  Singapore 
and  Taiwan  stole  most  of  the 
headlines. 

A  U.S.  news  executive  who 
has  attended  the  last  12  IPI 
conferences  called  this  one  “the 
most  turbulent  in  memory.” 

A  controversial  figure  at  the 
conference,  .June  7-9,  was  Sin¬ 
gapore’s  prime  minister,  Lee 
Kuan  Yew. 

Lean,  mentally  agile,  Cam¬ 
bridge-educated  and  a  lawyer, 
Lee  packs  as  much  into  a  60- 
minute  news  conference  as  can 
be  drawn  out  in  a  court  of  law 
over  five  days  of  carefully  doc¬ 
umented  testimony.  However, 
with  Lee,  many  of  his  targets 
were  not  in  Helsinki  to  defend 
themselves  and  the  atmosphere 
was  left  thick  with  innuendo 
rather  than  proven  fact. 

Tuugli  measures  defended 

The  prime  minister  told 
IPI-delegates  he  intended  to 
protect  the  multi-racial  Singa¬ 
pore  community  from  the  type 
of  journalism  which — as  he  saw 
it — could  lead  to  troubles  over 
language,  religion  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  civil  strife.  He  never 
gave  an  inch  in  defending  his 
government’s  tough  measures 
which  have  included  the  deten¬ 
tion  without  trial  of  four  Chi¬ 
nese  executives  accused  of 


“glamorizing”  commun  ism 
through  their  newspaper  Nan- 
jfdtig  Si(t)i(f  Pail,  the  expulsion 
of  three  key  staffers  from 
the  English-language  Sinffapore 
Herald  and  a  government  order 
revoking  the  Herald’s  license  to 
publish  after  May  28.  Another 
English  language  daily,  the 
Eastern.  Sun,  closed  in  May  af¬ 
ter  the  government  accused  it 
of  accepting  communist  Chinese 
funds  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  conference  also  developed 
a  high  head  of  steam  over  the 
Yuyitung  Brothers,  two  Philip- 
pine-born  Chinese  newsmen 
who  were  deported  to  National¬ 
ist  China  last  year. 

The  Yuyitungs  —  Quintin, 
.58,  and  Rizal,  47 — were  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  respectively, 
of  the  Chinese  Commercial 
Xcws  of  Manila.  They  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  grounds  of  spreading 
Communist  propaganda  through 
their  newspaper  and  then 
shipped  to  Taipei  for  trial,  al¬ 
though  neither  had  ever  lived 
there.  Quintin  drew  three  years, 
Rizal  two  in  an  army  reforma- 
toi'y. 

The  IPI,  notably  through  its 
Swiss  director,  Ernest  Meyer, 
has  worked  for  their  release  and 
the  U.S.  delegation  came  to  Hel¬ 
sinki  determined  to  have  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  representa¬ 
tives  expelled  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  body  because  of  the  way 
the  Chinese  government  has 
handled  the  Yuyitung  case. 

Assurances  from  Taiwan 

At  the  finish,  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  conference  re¬ 


ceived  assurances  from  the  Tai¬ 
wan  National  Committee  that 
the  Chinese  government  is 
“quite  willing  to  consider  the 
release”  of  the  brothers.  There 
were  also  assurances  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Marcos  of  the  Philippines 
that  the  brothers  could  resume 
their  work  in  Manila,  subject 
to  numerous  conditions  includ¬ 
ing  security  clearance  and  an 
apology'  to  the  Filipino  people. 

IPI  sent  a  resolution  to  Tai¬ 
pei,  calling  for  the  release  of 
the  brothers  and  their  return  to 
Manila  “in  the  shortest  possible 
time.” 

IPI  added  a  rider  saying  it 
needed  satisfaction  that  condi¬ 
tions  of  press  freedom  exist  in 
Taiwan  which  would  justify  the 
continued  accreditation  of  the 
Taiwan  National  Committee  be¬ 
yond  July  31. 

As  explained  by  Howard 
Hays,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Committee:  “When  we 
came  here  we  were  facing  a 
static  situation  with  the  jail 
bars  set.  I  think  the  door  is 
swinging  open  and  therefore 
our  attitude  should  change.” 

The  IPI  represents  1,600 
publishers  and  editors  from  62 
countries.  Of  these  260  from  32 
countries  came  to  Helsinki  and 
there  was  a  total  of  450  in 
town  including  wives  and  ob- 
sei'vers. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  had  a 
90-minute,  stormy  news  con¬ 
ference  at  which  he  explained 
his  concern  to  protect  racially- 
mixed  Singapore  people  from 
explosive  journalism  and  his  de¬ 
termination  that  news  media  in 


ADELE  KHO,  former  features  and 
fashion  editor  of  the  Singapore 
Herald,  attended  the  IPI  congress 
in  Helsinki  and  also  confronted 
Singapore's  prime  minister  at  a 
news  conference. 

Singapore  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
government  agencies  of  foreign 
capitals. 

(The  UPI  reported  that  Lee 
said  he  suspected  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  involvement  in  undei- 
cover  financing  of  the  Herald. 
He  was  quoted  as  saying;  “Da¬ 
vid  Rockefeller — Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  chairman — phoned  me  from 
Brussels  to  assure  me  that 
there  was  no  secret  guarantor 
.  .  .  that  Chase  Manhattan 
makes  no  loans  to  newspapers.” 
Lee  added,  “but  the  bank  loaned 
money  to  the  Herald.”) 

('.alls  for  credentials 

In  a  packed  room  at  Vaakuna 
Hotel,  Lee  faced  a  barrage  of 
hostile  questions.  He  repeated 
charges  that  Francis  Wong  had 
been  fired  by  the  Herald,  which 
he  founded,  and  was  “half  poli¬ 
tician,  half  journalist.”  He 
added  the  line:  “If  you  put  a 
badge  on,  I  would  respect  your 
cre<lentials.” 

Maintaining  composure, 
Wong  said  he  was  not  and  had 
never  been  a  member  of  any 
political  party,  nor  had  he  been 
fired  by  the  Herald.  He  con- 
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tended  that  Lee  had  “harassed” 
the  fledgling  paper  from  the 
first  days  of  its  existence  in 
1970.  Wong  said  he  finally  quit 
to  restore  the  confidence  of 
prospective  investors,  who  were 
“understandably  perturbed”  by 
the  government  pressure.  This 
had  included  the  withdrawal  of 
government  advertising  and  a 
complete  cut-off  from  official 
news  conferences  and  news  re¬ 
leases. 

Wong  challenged  the  prime 
minister  to  call  a  commission  of 
inquiry'  into  government  alle¬ 
gations  against  the  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  the  charge  that  the 
Herald  lent  itself  to  “externally 
directed  activities  detrimental 
to  the  security  of  Singapore.” 

Adele  Kho,  a  stylish  23-year- 
old  Malaysian  girl  who  was  the 
Herald’s  features  editor,  said 
she  still  had  no  idea  why  the 
government  expelled  her  from 
Singapore.  She  got  little  en¬ 
lightenment  from  questions  put 
at  the  news  conference.  The 
prime  minister  challenged  her 
to  produce  press  credentials 
which  she  did  and  suggested 
she  go  somewhere  else  if  she 
wanted  to  hold  her  own  news 
conference. 

Flow  of  foreign  aid 

Lee  voiced  suspicions  that 
foreign  agencies  may  have 
found  means  of  pumping  money 
into  the  Herald.  He  ruled  out 
the  communists  and  said  he 
w'ould  accept  official  assurances 
that  the  U.S.  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  was  “not  directly 
involved.”  However,  he  refused 
to  preclude  other  American  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  from  being 
implicated. 

He  spent  much  time  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  role  in  the  paper’s 
affairs  of  Hong  Kong  publisher 
Aw  Sian,  of  the  IPI  executive 
board.  Miss  Aw,  a  wealthy 
woman,  has  invested  500,000 
Singapore  dollars  ($166,000 
U.S.)  in  the  Herald.  Said  Lee: 
“I  am  not  convinced  that  Miss 
Aw  parted  with  her  own 
money.” 

The  prime  minister  then  de¬ 
manded  why  Miss  Aw  had  not 
attended  his  news  conference 
to  explain  her  investment.  This 
brought  a  sharp  reaction  from 
a  British  newsman,  who  said 
Miss  Aw  had  “more  important 
business”  with  the  IPI  and  fur¬ 
thermore  was  “neither  a  politi¬ 
cian  nor  a  trained  lawyer.” 

(In  a  BBC  radio  interview, 
broadcast  in  London,  Lee  said 
two  Singapore  editors  would  be 
tried  for  allegedly  spreading 
lies  about  him  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  He  also  said 
he  would  continue  to  allow 
foreign  financing  of  television 
and  newspapers  in  Singapore  as 
long  as  editorial  policies  were 
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SHINTARO  FUKUSHIMA  of  Kyo- 
do  News  Service,  Japan,  attends 
an  IPI  session  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 


determined  by  local  journal¬ 
ists.) 

The  IPI  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  an  inquiry  into  the 
charges  against  the  Herald  and 
calling  for  the  release  or  trial 
in  open  court  of  the  four  de¬ 
tain^  executives  from  Nanyang 
Sian  Pau. 

“Should  the  Singapore  gov¬ 
ernment  refuse  to  adopt  these 
measures  which  are  required  by 
elementary  justice  and  the  rule 
of  law  it  must  be  concluded  that 
freedom  of  the  press  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  Singapore,”  the  reso¬ 
lution  concluded. 

Mi  ss  Aw’s  own  money 

Miss  Aw’s  personal  state¬ 
ment,  issued  in  response  to  the 
prime  minister,  said:  “I  can 
simply  state  it’s  my  own  money. 
There  is  nothing  secret  about 
it  and  I  am  not  sheltering  any¬ 
one.” 

Miss  Aw  added  that  although 
the  Herald  was  in  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  when  she  came  into  the 
picture,  she  regarded  it  as  “a 
good  long  range  investment.” 

“If  it  had  been  making  money, 
it  would  not  have  needed  more 
capital,”  she  declared. 

The  IPI  delegates  reelected 
Miss  Aw  as  chairman. 

In  other  action  in  the  cause 
of  press  freedom,  the  IPI  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  criticizing 
the  Turkish  government  for  ar¬ 
resting  newsmen  and  suspend¬ 
ing  newspapers  under  its  state 
of  emergency  proclamation. 

For  Lebanon,  there  were 
bouquets.  The  press  body  noted 
an  improved  situation  in  that 
country  and  voted  to  cable  its 
appreciation  to  the  president  of 
Lebanon  for  the  lifting  of  press 
censorship. 

George  Beebe  of  the  Miami 
Herald  discussed  the  status  of 
press  freedom  further  west.  He 
said  that  in  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  editors  “live  in 
fear”  of  their  governments  and 
censorship  or  self-censorship 
has  full  rein. 

He  said  that  “newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  closed, 
publishers  and  reporters  beaten 
and  jailed.” 
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Beebe,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  In¬ 
ter-American  Press  Association, 
also  noted  that  the  press  of  the 
United  States — although  re¬ 
maining  one  of  the  freest  in  the 
world — was  “not  without  its 
problems  both  on  the  national 
and  state  levels.” 

He  cited  efforts  by  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  to  force  re¬ 
porters  to  disclose  unpublishe<l 
information  through  the  use  of 
subpoenas  and  the  need  to  con¬ 
tinually  pressure  government 
bodies  to  keep  their  meetings 
and  records  open. 

Plea  for  lAPA-IPI  ties 

Beebe  urged  greater  coopera- 
ation  between  the  lAPA  and 
the  IPI. 

“We  gain  nothing,”  he  said, 
“by  shaking  fists  outside  the 
palace  when  he,  hopefully,  could 
be  talking  sense  inside  .  ,  .  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  leaders  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  government  will  be  more 
sensitive  to  a  truly  world  pro¬ 
test  than  just  a  hemispheric 
complaint.” 

Other  subjects  covered  in  the 
conference  included  the  status 
of  foreign  correspondents  on 
dangerous  missions,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  world  news  agencies, 
journalism  training  and  the 
state  of  press  subsidies  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Holland  and  France. 

Prime  Minister  Ahti  Karjal- 
ainen  of  Finland  called  for  the 
protection  of  newsmen  assigned 
to  war  zones.  He  said  govern¬ 
ments  play  an  important  part 
in  protecting  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  and  Finland  is  one  of  five 
countries  seeking  a  formal 
agreement  to  achieve  this  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on 
Human  Rights. 


CHINN  HO,  chairman  of  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  delivers  an 
address  to  IPI  on  “An  Oriental 
publisher's  way  to  conquer  the 
Orient." 


Chinn  Ho,  chairman  of  the 
Ho)ioIuIh  Star-Bulletin,  urged 
the  world  press  to  “help  man¬ 
kind  to  think  those  things  that 
were  unthinkable  in  the  past.” 

Role  for  the  press 

Reviewing  major  crises  and 
turning  points  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  he  recalled  historian  Bar¬ 
bara  Tuchman’s  comment  that 
“history  is  the  unfolding  of  mis¬ 
calculation,”  and  suggested  that 
journalists  can  foster  the  un¬ 
derstanding  needed  so  that 
“miscalculations  can  be  kept  to 
a  minimum.” 

“If  a  true  picture  of  the 
changes  of  the  past  had  been 
presented  at  the  time  of  the 
change,”  Ho  said,  “perhaps  the 
turmoil,  the  trials,  and  the  trib¬ 
ulations  of  the  past  could  have 
been  lessened.” 

He  added  that  “the  press  of 
the  world  has  been  overly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  present,  overly  dedicated 
to  the  position  that  the  status 
quo  must  hold,  overly  reluctant 
to  report,  interpret  and  analyze 
the  winds  of  change,  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  new  forces  at  work  af¬ 
fecting  the  minds  and  lives  of 
people.” 

“Of  all  the  human  endeavors 
none  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  of  reflecting 
man  to  himself  as  does  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Ho  said.  “Not  govern¬ 
ment.  Not  law.  Not  medicine. 
Not  engineering.  Not  finance. 
Journalism — your  profession — 
offers  the  world  a  chance  to 
know  about  itself  through 
printed  words.” 

Tatarian  on  objectivity 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International, 
spoke  about  objective  reporting 
and  the  “unfortunate”  fact  that 
in  many  countries  news  agen¬ 
cies  are  regarded  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  official  policy. 

“The  first  and  foremost  func¬ 
tion  of  a  news  agency,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  to  be  a  faithful 
proxy,  or  stand-in,  or  substitute 
eyewitness,  for  the  editor  who 
cannot  go  to  observe  a  distant 
event  for  himself  .  .  . 

“The  key  question  is  this:  In 
his  reportage,  does  the  agency 
journalist  convey  to  the  distant 
editor  substantially  the  same 
impression  that  the  editor  (or 
his  readers)  would  have  formed 
if  they  had  been  present? 

“This  is,  as  I  say,  not  easy 
to  achieve.  What  may  seem  sig¬ 
nificant  and  newsworthy  to  one 
person  may  well  be  frivolous 
or  dispensable  to  another.  Yet 
this  nevertheless  remains  the 
objective  that  the  agencies  must 
strive  to  meet. 

“In  some  journalistic  circles 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 

How  can  a  newspaper  sell  more  retail  liquor  advertising? — Braddock  Greene,  tlirector  of  inarketing. 
The  American  Distilling  Company. 


There  are  a  lot  of  “golden  fields”  for  local  advertising 
space,  but  if  your  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  most  prom¬ 
ising  one,  turn  your  attention  to  your  local  liquor  store. 
With  your  help  and  guidance,  you  can  build  the  retail 
liquor  store  into  one  of  your  most  consistent  advertisers, 
and  one  using  sizable  space,  too.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  states  where  controls  prohibit  this,  but  where  liquor 
store  advertising  is  permitted,  it’s  an  area  that  you 
shouldn’t  miss. 

Basically,  the  drinking  habits  of  our  nation  are  pretty 
well  set,  both  socially  and  economically.  In  the  past  “de¬ 
pression”  year,  liquor  sales  were  one  of  the  few  areas 
that  more  than  held  their  own.  So  you  can  see  the  value 
of  building  up  your  “franchise”  with  a  business  as  solid 
as  this. 

Remember,  the  liquor  store  is  not  drawn  to  television 
or  radio,  so  he  will  work  with  you  as  his  best  advertising 
outlet. 

You  can  start  off  by  showing  your  local  liquor  store 
the  number  of  customers  in  his  area,  and  how  your  paper 
reaches  them.  His  own  records  can  show  what  type  of 
customers  these  people  are  by  the  brands  they  buy,  in¬ 
dicating  their  social  and  economic  status. 

Give  him  an  advei-tising  “plan,”  rather  than  just  sell¬ 
ing  him  an  ad.  Propose  a  year-round  campaign,  built 
upon  important  marketing  days  and  ideas.  There  are  the 
national  holidays;  July  4th,  Father’s  Day,  Thank.sgiving, 
the  three-and-four-day  weekends  which  are  now  more 
numerous;  Chi'istmas  gift-giving;  various  liquor  indus¬ 
try  promotions. 

And  don’t  forget  to  list  all  local  special  days,  holidays, 
anniversaries,  and  other  such  events. 

Remember  that  home  entertaining  is  getting  more  and 
more  important.  Have  the  liquor  dealer  offer  special 
“assortments”  to  give  the  hostess  a  complete  list  of  liq¬ 
uors  for  entertaining  a  group.  Today,  women  are  no 
longer  dropping  into  the  liquor  store  to  buy  what  their 


husband  asks  for.  They  are  becoming  more  sophisticated 
when  it  comes  to  entertaining.  They  offer  their  guests  a 
variety  of  drinks,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  initiate  some¬ 
thing  new.  Go  after  that  appeal  by  having  the  liquor 
store  feature  different  things  to  attract  the  woman  shop¬ 
per. 

Aim  the  store’s  advertising  to  give  it  stature.  Per¬ 
haps  you’ll  find  price  advertising  essential.  But  remember 
that  “price”  does  not  mean  “cheap.”  A  good  price  for  a 
good  product  is  effective  price  advertising,  and  it  gives 
the  dealer  a  lot  more  profit  than  pushing  the  cheapest 
brands. 

Develop  a  good  layout  design  for  the  ads ;  a  layout  that 
can  be  used  constantly,  and  thus  get  more  recognition. 
Remember  that  a  layout  can  be  “full”  and  still  look  nice. 
A  lot  of  items  need  not  come  out  as  a  clutter;  they  can 
be  presented  neatly,  attractively.  In  this  respect,  give 
serious  thought  to  illustrating  the  product. 

Also  remember  to  keep  your  advertising  youthful — 
“youth  oriented”  is  the  correct  term.  You  don’t  have  to 
appeal  to  youth;  you  appeal  to  youthful  thinking,  which 
includes  people  of  all  ages.  You  don’t  have  to  be  “hippy,” 
but  be  “groovy,”  be  up-to-date,  and  be  interesting.  Such 
advertising  is  understood  by  all. 

And  to  repeat — don’t  forget  the  women.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  decisions  on  liquor  buying  than  ever  before. 
They  are  the  innovators  in  introducing  and  accepting  new 
drinks.  And  they  are  sharp  bargain  buyers.  When  our 
company  introduced  Bourbon  Supreme,  King  James 
Scotch,  and  Canadian  Host  in  plastic  half-gallon  bottles, 
sales  spurted.  Why?  Because  the  woman  buyer  realizes 
that  there  is  always  a  saving  in  buying  the  larger  size. 
In  this  case,  the  larger  size  in  plastic  is  three  pounds 
lighter  than  in  glass  bottles — four  pounds  as  against 
seven — so  the  woman  not  only  gets  the  good  buy,  but 
the  product  is  light  enough  so  that  she  can  handle  it 
gracefully  as  a  hostess. 


What  are  the  ABC's  of  selling? — Grey  Matter^  a  newsletter  published  by  Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 


Ask  for  the  order.  We’re  putting  last  things  first.  For 
everything  which  follows  builds  up  to  the  climax  of  the 
sale,  when  you  make  the  prospect  feel  a  sense  of  loss  if 
he  doesn’t  sign  the  order. 

Benefit  is  a  key  word  that  every  good  salesman  has 
engraved  on  his  mind  and  on  his  tongue.  For  that’s  what 
he’s  selling.  It’s  the  trigger  word  to  buying  action. 

Confidence  in  the  future  .  .  .  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  America  is  demanded  more  of  today’s  salesman  than  at 
any  time  in  the  recent  past.  Communicate  confidence  to 
your  customers  to  create  a  favorable  climate  for  selling. 
Emphasize  the  positive  factors  which  point  to  improved 
business  conditions.  Sighing  about  how  bad  business  is 
spreads  gloom.  Presenting  positive  ideas  to  help  your 
customer  get  more  business  instills  in  him  cheer,  hope, 
determination.  Optimism  inspires  orders.  Crepe-hanging 
creates  cancellations. 

Drive  is  in  the  make-up  of  every  successful  salesman. 
It’s  so  easy  to  find  excuses  for  not  doing  so  many  things. 
Like  making  that  extra  call.  Or  seeking  and  finding  new 
prospects  in  every  town.  The  top-notch  salesman  is  im¬ 
bued  with  a  restlessness  which  spurs  him  on  to  that 
little  bit  of  extra  effort. 

Excitement  is  an  emotion  that’s  contagious.  But  you’ve 
got  to  feel  it  before  you  can  transmit  it  to  others.  If 
you,  yourself,  are  not  excited  about  your  line,  your  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotions,  this  lack  of  enthusiasm  will 


be  reflected  in  your  presentation.  Before  each  call,  build 
up  your  own  excitement  until  you’re  bubbling  over  with 
it.  Your  prospect  will  then  feel  it,  too. 

Faith  is  a  quality  of  every  successful  salesman.  He 
has  faith  in  himself;  faith  in  his  company;  faith  in  his 
product.  And  his  faith  shines  through  every  word  he  says 
and  everything  he  does.  For  you  cannot  instill  faith  in  the 
man  who  buys  from  you  unless  you  have  faith  in  yourself. 

Growth  is  the  goal  of  the  good  salesman.  He  creates  his 
own  opportunities  for  higher  earnings  and  for  his  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  well-rounded  man  and  as  a  first-rank  salesman. 

Hungry  salesman  are  the  best  salesmen.  A  hunger  to  ex¬ 
cel  and  rise  above  the  average.  A  hunger  for  everything 
which  will  make  him  a  better  salesman.  A  hunger  to  get 
more  orders,  more  displays,  more  shelf  space,  more  promo¬ 
tion  and  more  reorders. 

Interest  is  his  customers,  his  competitors,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  new  opportunities  his  territory  presents,  is  a 
characteristic  of  every  man  who  has  ever  reached  the 
top  in  the  business  of  selling. 

Jealous  of  any  competitive  product  which  is  top  dog  with 
any  of  his  customers,  the  true  salesman  finds  the  reasons 
why  and  makes  his  selling  attack  so  effective  and  con¬ 
vincing  that  his  products  are  rarely  “also-rans.” 

Knowledge  is  the  strong  foundation  on  which  successful 
selling  rests.  The  top-notch  salesman  knows  it.  No  one, 
but  no  one,  knows  more  about  his  customers,  his  territory, 
his  product  than  he  does.  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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Newspapers:  Beacon  for  business  in  New  England 

. . .  VACATIONLAND,  U.S.  A. 

when  it  conies  to  vacations  New  England  has  something  for  everyone:  Sun- 
warmed  beaches  or  cool  mountaintops,  peace  and  quiet  for  older  folks,  crowds 
and  excitement  for  swingers— and  accommodations  to  fit  every  taste  and  pocket- 
book,  ranging  from  luxury  hotels  with  French  chefs,  to  well-maintained  public 
camp  sites,  and,  of  course,  thousands  of  modern,  comfortable  motels  that  dot  the 

_  region’s  fine  highways.  Vacation  pastimes  are  as  varied  as  the  accommodations, 

too:  Art  classes  and  fishing  derbies,  sailing  and  symphony  concerts,  Shakespeare, 
-  rock  music,  golf,  fireworks  and  food  festivals,  hiking  trails  and  front  porch  rock- 

ers.  No  wonder  more  people  every  year  spend  vacations  in  New  England. 

ZII _  And  do  thev  spend!  \’isitors  come  and  go  but  they  leave  behind  them  millions 

“  of  dollars,  filling  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  New  Englanders  who  cater  to  their 

'  needs  for  shelter  food  and  entertainment— the  folks  who  buy  the  products  adver- 

tised  in  the  nation’s  best-read  advertising  medium— the  New  England  local  daily 
newspaper. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


doston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


The  SAN  DIEGO  UNION/EVENING  TRIBUNE 
and  Copley  Newspapers  marketing  team  discuss 
their  problem  of  market  recognition;  tell  how  they 
use  SRDS  to  help  advertisers  link  their  San  Diego 
papers  to  the  goal  of  efficient  coverage  of  the  true 
Southern  California  market. 


Winrow:  “Unfortunately,  some  tend 
to  buy  the  Los  Angeles  ADI  which 
excludes  San  Diego.  They  don’t  real¬ 
ize  that  it  requires  the  purchase  of 
two  ADI’s  to  get  good  coverage  of 
the  Southern  California  market— ADI 
2,  Los  Angeles  and  ADI  39,  San 
Diego.” 


Lisk:  “We  have  to  stop  the  buyer 
when  he’s  looking  at  Los  Angeles  in 
SRDS.  Any  schedule  for  an  account 
with  national  distribution  will  be 
buying  the  No.  2  ADI  which  is  Los 
Angeles.  If  they  get  down  to  the  39th 
ADI  they’ll  be  in  San  Diego  and 
they’ll  probably  buy  us.  But  we’ve  got  to  show  them 
what  the  entire  Southern  California  market  picture  is 
and  how  importantly  San  Diego  figures  in  this  picture. 

“So,  in  addition  to  our  large  2-color  ad  adjacent  to 
our  listing  under  San  Diego,  we  run  a  smaller  ad  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Los  Angeles  pages.  We  are  also 
in  the  ADI  pages  of  Standard  Rate’s  ‘Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culation  Analysis’  edition.” 


Winrow:  “Of  course,  an  important 
part  of  this  approach  is  to  point  out 
the  strength  of  our  papers.  We  have 
67%  coverage  of  the  San  Diego  ADI. 
No  Los  Angeles  newspaper  exceeds 
6%  coverage  in  the  same  area.” 


?  Wilson:  “National  buyers  want  to  be 
sure  they’re  covering  major  markets 
for  their  clients.  They  certainly  don’t 
want  to  overlook  a  market  which  can 
demonstrate  that  it  is  the  first  largest 
in  the  country  just  because  they  have 
not  viewed  the  market  in  its  entirety 
but  rather  in  terms  of  just  the  Los  Angeles  ADI.  The 
Southern  California  market  is  larger  by  far  than  New 


Wilson:  “For  years  we’ve  been  in¬ 
volved  in  selling  San  Diego  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  market.  We  have 
been  quite  successful  in  this.  But  in 
recent  months  investigation  among 
wholesalers,  distributors  and  chain 
store  buying  offices  indicates  that 
San  Diego  is  an  important  part  of  the  total  Southern 
California  market.  So  we  are  changing  our  approach 
to  show  how  San  Diego  relates  to  this  larger  market 
—Southern  California. 

“We  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  agen¬ 
cies  and  some  advertisers  do  not  schedule  San  Diego 
because  they  adhere  to  coverage  guidelines  such  as 
the  ADI  concept  which  does  not  necessarily  parallel 
the  distribution  of  their  products.” 


L.  to  R.:  Bert  Winrow,  Manager,  General  Advertising,  the  SAN  DiEGO 
UNION/EVENING  TRIBUNE;  Delevan  Lisk,  Director  of  Special  Ser¬ 
vices,  Copley  Newspapers;  Gerry  Wilson,  Advertising  Plans  Coor¬ 
dinator,  the  UNION/EVENING  TRIBUNE. 


York,  whether  you  view  it  in  terms  of  population,  in¬ 
come,  automobile  registration  or  other  criteria.  It’s 
•  really  four  ADI’s—  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Yuma-El 
Centro.” 


Wilson:  “Standard  Rate  &  Data  is  the 
service  book  and  in  it  you  service  the 
user  and  help  him  in  his  job.” 


Lisk:  “Everything  we  do  is  designed 
to  alert  advertisers  and  agencies  to 
their  opportunities  in  San  Diego.  But 
the  nature  of  Standard  Rate  allows  j 

us  to  present  the  details  which  we 
couldn’t  include  in  a  trade  paper  or 
even  in  most  of  our  direct  mail.  What 
we  put  in  Standard  Rate  is  our  back- 
up  of  the  broad  approach  used  in  our 


Winrow:  “Of  course,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  comprise  by  far  the 
major  portion  of  this  total  market.” 


Lisk:  “All  of  our  promotion  is  based  111111111111111^11 
on  the  simple  theme  that  the  San 
Diego  market  is  bigger  and  more  im- 
portant  than  you  might  think.  So 
what  we  do  in  Standard  Rate  is  de- 
signed  to  make  all  this  promotion 
and  the  personal  sales  contact  by  the 
Branham-Moloney  people  pay  off  at  the  time  buyers 
go  to  Standard  Rate  to  start  building  a  plan  or  a  sched¬ 
ule  or  to  make  a  buy.  We  know  that  the  agency  people 
back  East  don’t  often  get  a  chance  to  come  out  here 
and  find  out  first-hand  what  the  San  Diego  market  is 
all  about.  So  if  we  don’t  tell  them  about  it,  who  will?” 


Winrow:  “Just  to  say  ‘When  you’re 
thinking  of  Southern  California,  look 
at  San  Diego’  isn’t  enough  in 
They’re  using 


Standard  Rate 
Standard  Rate  for  the  facts  of  the 
market  and  the  facts  of  a  paper’s 
coverage  of  the  market.  It  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  them  if  we  failed  to  give  them  the  details 
they  want.  I  guess  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  ourselves 
either.” 


Winrow:  “Our  trade  advertising  is  to 
create  an  image.  Our  Standard  Rate 
ads  are  designed  to  supply  the  detail 
and  the  documentation  to  support 
the  image,  and  to  justify  the  buy.” 


IN  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE 

selling  by  helping  people  buy 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Ill.  60076 
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ABC  ^8  of  selling 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Learning  to  understand  and  truly  appreciate  the  purpose 
and  power  of  your  company’s  advertising  is  vital  to  your 
success.  Advertising  works  for  you  in  influencing  the 
person  who  makes  the  buying  decisions.  It  sells  for  you 
between  calls.  It  helps  unearth  new  prospects.  It  opens 
doors  for  you.  It’s  a  guarantee  to  your  customers  that 
your  company  believes  in  its  product.  Show  your  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising.  Dramatize  it.  Make  it  work  for  you. 

Merchant  is  another  name  for  modern  salesman.  His  job 
is  not  merely  to  pick  up  an  order,  but  to  offer  sound, 
profitable  ideas.  The  salesman  who  is  a  merchant  and  can 
demonstrate  how  his  company’s  products  and  policies 
produce  profit  for  his  customers  is  the  one  for  whom 
doors  are  always  open,  and  who  spends  the  least  time 
warming  a  waiting  room  chair. 

Seiv  accounts  are  unearthed  by  the  selling  “pro”  the  way 
coveys  of  birds  are  flushed  by  a  good  bird  dog.  He  develops 
a  sensitive  nose  for  them.  Spots  them  where  the  amateur 
passes  them  by  unnoticed. 

Organizing  his  presetation  in  advance  of  each  call  is 
the  sure-fire  way  of  selling  success.  Careful  consideration 
of  his  customer’s  needs  and  thorough  planning  of  each 
step  of  his  selling  strategy  mean  more  orders  in  less  time. 

Pride  in  his  profession  of  selling  is  a  prerequisite  to 
progress.  To  understand  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  selling  function  in  our  way  of  life,  to  realize  that 
without  selling,  our  whole  standard  of  living  would  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  w'orld,  gives  zest  and  excite¬ 
ment  to  selling  and  brings  commensurate  rewards. 

Question  everything.  Take  nothing  for  granted.  Make 
the  eternal  “why”  the  guiding  beacon  of  your  thinking. 
You’ll  be  rewarded  with  a  fund  of  facts  and  ideas  which 


BOOMING 

BOOMING 

BOOMING 


That's  the  Pittsburg  & 
Southeast  Kansas  market! 


With  two  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  Pittsburg,  a  new 
million-dollar  industrial  park 
and  a  state  college  that  has 
doubled  in  size  in  the  last 
10  years,  this  market  is  vir¬ 
tually  virgin  territory.  And 
we  cover  over  80%  of  it! 


olijp  ptt0httr0 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Southwest  Dailies 


will  be  valuable  to  you  in  your  work. 

Reorders  are  the  rewards  of  superior  salesmanship. 
For  the  superior  salesman  never  stops  at  the  sale  to  his 
customer.  He  helps  his  customer  move  the  merchandise. 
When  merchandise  moves,  reorders  naturally  follow. 

Sincerity  is  stamped  indelibly  on  every  man  worthy  of 
being  called  a  salesman.  It  is  reflected  in  his  actions  as 
well  as  in  his  words.  He  starts  with  a  sincere  belief  in 
the  value  of  his  product,  the  integrity  of  his  company 
and  in  his  own  job.  To  sell  is  to  serve. 

Train  yourself  in  the  art  of  followthrough.  ...  to  go 
beyond  the  buyer’s  desk.  ...  to  see  every  member  of 
your  customer’s  staff  who  can  influence  the  sale  of  your 
merchandise.  It’s  amazing  how'  often  a  warehouse  man¬ 
ager  can  affect  the  speed  with  which  goods  move  from 
the  dealer  to  the  consumer. 

Understanding  your  company’s  complete  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  cornerstone  of  successful  selling.  Knowing 
the  product  features  is  vital.  But  added  to  this  must  be 
complete  understanding  of  every  step  your  company  has 
taken  to  move  its  products  into  the  consumer’s  hands, 
from  pricing  through  packaging,  advertising,  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  outlets. 

Verify  your  promises  to  your  customers  before  you 
make  them.  One  broken  promise  can  undo  many  years 
of  patient  building  of  goodwill  and  confidence.  It’s  often 
better  to  lose  a  sale  than  to  lose  a  customer. 

Wet-nurse  your  weak  accounts.  It’s  human  to  want  to 
spend  as  little  time  as  possible  wdth  the  fringe  customers, 
and  spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  where  the  ground  is 
fertile  and  the  orders  grow  big.  But  your  weak  account  is 
probably  some  competitor’s  strong  one.  There  may  be  a 
hidden  potential  there  for  you.  The  good  salesman  never 
gives  up. 

X-ray  your  ailing  accounts.  (Bet  you  thought  that  the 
letter  “X”  would  stump  us!)  Find  out  what  ails  them  .  .  . 
w'hy  they’re  not  giving  you  more  business.  Analyze  their 
failings  (or  maybe  the  failings  are  yours).  Brother, 
there’s  a  w'orld  of  satisfaction  in  converting  a  poor  ac¬ 
count  into  a  good  one. 

You  are  the  master  of  your  fate.  (We  couldn’t  help 
waxing  a  bit  poetic  as  we  neared  the  end  of  our  little 
essay.)  But  really,  in  selling,  more  than  in  any  other 
field  of  endeavor,  the  individual  has  in  his  hands  th» 
power  to  make  what  he  w'ants  of  himself. 

Zenith  means  the  highest  point  in  the  heavens.  There’s 
a  zenith  in  selling,  too.  Just  as  scientists  are  developing 
the  means  for  going  beyond  the  earth,  you  can  develop 
the  selling  skills  and  abilities  which  will  propel  you  b^ 
yond  anything  you’ve  ever  dreamed  of.  Your  horizon  is 
unlimited. 


Tlie  image  gavel 

San  Antonio  auctioneers  have 
formed  an  association  to  do 
something  about  their  image 
w'ith  newspaper  advertising.  Al¬ 


legedly  unscrupulous  auction¬ 
eers  w'ho  move  into  the  city  for 
weekend  selling  are  blamed  for 
w'hat  the  San  Antonio  ones 
claim  is  a  tarnished  public 
image. 


THE  WILMINGTON  NEWS 

Wilmut^on  Homing 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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IPI  assembly 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

in  the  United  States  and  pos¬ 
sibly  elsewhere,  there  is  a  lively 
debate  today  as  to  whether 
journalists  should  simply  pro¬ 
duce  straightforward  accounts 
of  what  they  have  seen  or  heard 
or  whether  they  should  place 
more  emphasis  on  interpretation 
and  opinion,  on  what  these 
events  mean  or  signify.  Indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  are  free  to 
do  it  any  way  theiy  desire,  and 
most  probably  would  have  a 
blend  of  both.  But  a  news 
agency  has  different  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Furciuo^t  obligation 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  agency’s  first  and  overriding 
obligation  is  to  give  the  distant 


soring  regimes  as  a  means  of 
self-pei-petuation  or  self-glorifi¬ 
cation.  To  the  e.xtent  that  this 
becomes  true,  it  can  represent 
a  new  type  of  oppression  for 
the  peoples  involved.” 


Report  on  Guatemala 

A  newly  published  study  by 
Dr.  Mary  A.  Gardner,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  describes 
Guatemalan  journalism,  based 
in  part  on  53  interviews  with 
journalists  and  other  profes¬ 
sionals.  Legal  restrictions,  the 
reporter’s  job,  and  organizations 
for  journalists  are  described  in 
the  48-page  study.  Copies  of  the 
study  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  Lexington,  Ky.  for 
$2. 


Working  press  may 
lose  control  of  club 

Associate  and  affiliate  mem¬ 
bers  have  teamed  up  to  wrest 
control  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Press  Club  from  the  working 
press. 

The  board  is  composed  of  six 
members  of  the  working  press; 
three  affiliates  (advertising  and 
public  relations  men),  and  three 
associates  (business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men). 

The  opportunity  arose  last 
year  when  the  working  press 
members  agreed  to  extend  lim¬ 
ited  voting  rights  to  associate 
members.  The  combined  vote  of 
affiliate  and  association  mem¬ 
bers,  with  the  working  press 
divided,  resulted  in  board  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  all  classes 
of  members  be  permitted  to 
vote.  This,  if  approved  by  the 


membership,  would  permit  con¬ 
trol  of  the  club  to  pass  from 
the  working  press. 

At  least  one  working  press 
board  member,  the  immediate 
past  president,  has  resigned 
from  the  board  and  other  work¬ 
ing  press  club  members  are 
threatening  to  resign  from  the 
club. 

45-year  career  ends 

On  June  9,  Willis  Swearingen 
ended  a  45-year  career  with  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 
He  remembers  when  he  dictated 
his  stories  to  the  Enterprise  to 
a  Lamar  State  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology  student,  named  Jack 
Brooks  (now  U.S.  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks  of  Texas).  Brooks  was 
working  part  time  with  the 
newspaper. 


editor  the  unvarnished  facts  of 
the  situation.  The  agency  must 
also  give  interpretations  ,  and 
assessments,  but  only  aft  Jr  its 
first  responsibility  is  discharged, 
and  the  two  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused.” 


iWarretfs  great  new 
’ 1826  Electrostatic 


Tatarian  remarked  that  the  j 
work  of  the  international  agen¬ 
cies  has  been  made  more  diffi-  j 
cult  since  the  war  in  two  dif-  j 
ferent  political  processes.  “One,”  | 
he  said,  “has  been  the  rise  of  i 
authoritarian  regimes  in  East-  ; 


Proofing  System  makes 
newspaper  headlines... 


ern  Europe  and  elsewhere  and 
the  consequent  disappearance  of 


local  press  freedoms.  The  other  | 
has  been  the  emergence  of  new  j 
nations  in  colonial  areas  where  ] 


no  strong  national  press  tradi-  | 
tions  ever  existed. 


“The  latter  process  has  done  ] 
more  than  expand  the  number  j 
of  world  capitals  that  need  cov¬ 
erage.  There  is  also  the  irony 
that  the  very  nationalism  that 
has  led  to  political  freedom  has 
not  always  resulted  in  more 
freedom  in  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Most  of  the  new  nations 
have  news  agencies  of  their 
own,  as  indeed  they  have  every 
right  to.  UNESCO  has  given 
some  a  helping  hand.  Some  have 
been  established  with  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  and,  in  more 
than  one  place,  have  displaced 
one  or  more  of  the  international 
agencies.  j 

“If  this  displacement  had  in-  • 
volved  important  economic  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  outside  agen¬ 
cies,  I  might  properly  be  ac¬ 
cused  today  of  being  self-serv¬ 
ing.  But  that  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  most  noticeable  affect 
has  been  on  news  that  comes  I 
into  and  goes  out  of  these  conn-  I 
tries.  I 

“Agencies  that  are  chosen  in-  ; 
struments  must  pay  for  their 
keep.  Their  control  over  incom-  ] 
ing  and  outgoing  news  can  be  ' 
very  important  to  their  spon-  | 


. . .  maybe  your  newspaper's.  The  Boston  Globe  uses  its  Warren  1 826  Proofing  System  to 
influence  steady  advertisers  by  improving  customer  service  through  extra  convenience 
and  significant  time-saving.  For  a  first-hand  look  at  the  way  it's  done,  and  to  save  a 
bundle  for  your  paper  in  the  process  —  drop  a  I  ine  on  your  letterhead  to:  Gerald  B.  Ander¬ 
son— Sales  Manager,  S.D.  Warren  Company,  18  Oliver  Street,  Boston, 


Massachusetts  02110. 
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$330  top  pay 
in  3-year  pact 
with  Reuters 

A  rejKutei’  top  niininiuni  of 
11,  third  highest  in  any 
newspappi'  guihl  contract,  has 
heen  negotiated  by  the  News¬ 
paper  (luild  of  New  York  in  a 
three-year  contract  at  Reuters 
news  service.  Tlie  minimum  is 
increased  by  $!t7.18. 

The  settlement  followed  a 
strike  vote  among  Reuters  em- 
l)loyes  in  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Chicago.  The  wage 
terms  follow  the  41.(5!)  percent 
pattern  set  at  New  York’s  ma¬ 
jor  dailies.  The  $830.11  top  is 
exceeded  only  in  contracts  at 
the  Tiitien  and  Duihi  Seu'n. 

A  subpoena-protection  provi¬ 
sion  will  leciuire  Reuters  to  pay 
legal  exi)en.ses  and  fines  of  em¬ 
ployes  who  refuse  to  disclo.se 
confidential  information  or 
sources  and  to  continue  them 
on  full  i)ay  should  they  be  jailed 
for  such  lefusal. 

The  contract  provides  for  a 
$404.04  flat  minimum  for  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs,  news  editors  and 
domestic  correspondents,  up 
$118.88.  It  is  the  highest  posi¬ 


tion  minimum  in  any  guihl 
newspaper  or  wire-service  con¬ 
tract,  according  to  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newsjiaper  (luild. 

Other  provisions  include:  a 
toj)  of  $821.01,  up  $!)4.()0,  for 
sales  representatives;  $228.50, 
up  $(55.70,  for  secretaries,  and 
$187.40,  up  $55.14  for  clerks; 

Paid  maternity  leave  is  in¬ 
creased  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
and  employes  who  do  not  want 
to  return  to  work  at  the  end  of 
their  leaves  remain  on  a  re¬ 
hiring  list  for  five  years. 

Payments  for  employe  educa¬ 
tional  courses. 

Major-medical  protection  and 
the  company  will  make  Medi¬ 
care  payments  for  employes’ 
spouses  as  well  as  employes 
themselves  and  will  also  pay  the 
cost  of  supplementary  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance  for  retired  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  spouses; 

Reieavement  leave  of  five 
days,  time  off  on  religious  holi¬ 
days  and  a  i)iovision  guaran¬ 
teeing  all  employes  at  least  one 
weekend  off  per  month. 

Supplementary  severance  pay 
in  economic  discharges  is  in¬ 
creased  from  18  weeks’  to  19 
weeks’  pay;  such  severance  is 
payable  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  payment  of  two  weeks  for 
each  year’s  service;  employes 
retiring  because  of  disability 
will  receive  supplementary  sev¬ 


erance  of  15  weeks’  pay,  up 
from  18; 

The  service  requirement  for  a 
fifth  week’s  vacation  is  reduced 
from  20  years  to  15,  and  night 
differentials  are  increased  five 
percent ; 

Per-diem  allowances  of  $15 
plus  lodging  for  out-of-town  as¬ 
signments  and  car-use  allow¬ 
ances  of  12  cents  a  mile. 

• 

News  freedom 
council  set  up 
for  Michigan 

The  News  Freedom  Council 
of  Michigan  has  been  organized 
by  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  the  Michigan 
-Associated  Press  Editois  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Detroit  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Joe  Vaughn,  news  director  of 
WXYZ  in  Southfield  and  free¬ 
dom  of  information  chairman 
for  SDX,  is  the  fir.st  chairman 
of  the  group. 

Vaughn  said  the  group  will 
coordinate  matters  in  the  free- 
dom-of-information  field. 

One  of  the  council’s  first  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  to  obtain  passage 
of  a  Michigan  “shield  law”, 
which  would  prevent  a  news- 


Court  seals 
university’s 
salary  list 

-A  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court 
ruling  limits  access  to  certain 
public  documents  by  newsmen. 
The  decision  stemmed  from  an 
attempt  by  two  college  journal¬ 
ists  to  obtain  and  publish  a  list 
of  faculty  salaries  at  a  state- 
supported  university. 

The  majority  opinion,  by  Jus¬ 
tices  Paul  Tackett,  J.  C.  Comp¬ 
ton  and  John  McManus,  re¬ 
versed  a  lower  court  order  to  re¬ 
lease  the  salary  list  for  the  fac¬ 
ulty  at  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University  in  Portales. 

The  two  writers  involved, 
Ernest  Sanchez  and  Arthur 
Uula  III,  were  staff  members  of 
the  school’s  paper  The  Chnse. 

They  contended  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  proposed  $1.5  million 
in  salaries  to  be  paid  by  the 
university  was  public  informa¬ 
tion.  The  high  court  rejected  the 
idea  saying  “the  list  was  not  a 
document  required  by  law'  to  be 
prepared  or  preserved.  It  was 
prepared  and  used  as  a  matter 
of  administrative  convenience.” 


the  lieanla  observer 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


How  to  get  kids  to  eat 
spinach  •••  and  like  it. 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 


Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children  by  the 
women’s  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Write  or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and 
availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


man  from  being  re«iuired  to  dis¬ 
close  confidential  sources  under 
oath. 

“Our  role,”  Vaughn  said,  “is 
to  campaign  against  any  effort, 
by  government  or  otherwise, 
which  seeks  to  block  the  path  of 
legitimate  newsgathering,  or  the 
dissemination  of  news  to  Michi¬ 
gan  citizens. 

“.Although  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  measuring  the  ethics  or 
behavior  of  any  journalist,  we 
obviously  are  concerned  with 
upholding  the  highest  standard 
of  our  profession.  What  we  seek 
to  protect  is  the  right  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  and  his 
medium,  whether  it  be  radio, 
television  or  newspaper,  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities 
in  the  public  interest.” 


Dr.  Charles  Meister,  ENMU 
President,  said  the  issue  was  not 
one  of  trying  to  conceal  the  list, 
but  rather  that  the  board  of 
regents  didn’t  feel  the  list  was 
public  information  until  the  sal¬ 
aries  were  approved. 

They  said  the  majority  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  state  law  which 
requires  certain  documents  to  be 
public  record  was  “too  narrow.” 
They  said  the  law  should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  “enhancing  rather 
than  restricting  the  availability 
of  governmental  information.” 

Ironically,  the  immediate  is¬ 
sue  concerning  the  publication 
of  the  salaries  was  settled  in 
district  court  when  the  list  was 
read  into  the  court  record — 
which  is,  by  law,  public  record. 


®ie  Sacramento  Union 

Sacramento,  California 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Bar’s  Gavel  Awards 
go  to  7  newspapers 


The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  will  present  its  Gavel 
Awards  July  7  at  the  i)4th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  'I'he  i)resentations  will  he 
made  hy  jn-esident  Edward  L. 
Wright  at  a  Gavel  Awai'ds 
luncheon  attended  hy  more  than 
1,000  memhers  of  the  lejjal  pro¬ 
fession. 

Newspaper  winners  are; 
Denttiii.  (Texas)  Record- 
Chronicle  for  a  .series  of  arti¬ 
cles  hy  Jim  Burnett  explaininj? 
the  le>>al  steps  that  take  place 
from  the  time  of  arrest  to  the 
trial  of  an  accused  jierson. 

Stiartanhurf/  (S.C.)  Journal 
for  a  two-part  series  of  articles 
hy  Glen  W.  Naves  detailing  how 
each  court  in  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  ojierates  and  each  arm  of 
the  court  works  in  support  of 
the  courts  and  the  law. 

St.  Petcrubnru  (Fla.)  Tinieti 
for  a  series  of  more  than  oO 
articles  hy  Martin  Dyckman, 
Times’  State  Capitol  bureau 
chief,  on  the  quality  of  prison 
conditions  in  Florida. 

Van  Xui/u  (Calif.)  Valley 
Newa  for  a  series  of  articles 
by  Harry  M.  Humphreys  ex¬ 
plaining  controversial  constitu¬ 
tional  decisions  exiianding  in¬ 
dividual  rights. 

.Milwaukee  Jour)ial  for  two 
entries:  1)  series  of  editorials 
hy  Perry  C.  Hill  offering  strong 
support  to  efforts  to  ujidate 
Wisconsin’s  judicial  system  and 
2)  Law  Day  USA  supplement 
edited  by  Edward  S.  Kerstein. 

Minneayoliu  Star  for  Austin 
Wehrwein’s  informative  wwkly 
columns,  “Judging  the  Law.’’ 

Xational  Olmerrer  for  series 
of  articles  hy  Nina  Totenberg 
interjireting  major  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  all  segments  of  our  society. 

Winners  of  the  1971  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  include: 

(ireen.  Hay  (Wis.)  Preau- 
(iazette  for  its  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  hy  Dave  Otto  examining 
and  explaining  sentencing  jiro- 
cedure  in  criminal  court  cases. 

Tituuville  (Fla.)  Star-Advo¬ 
cate  for  its  series  of  articles 
and  columns  on  legal  subjects 
and  day-to-day  court  activities 
hy  Joe  Roll  in. 

Cincinnttti  Enquirer  for  its 
series  of  articles  hy  George 
Hahn  explaining  the  pitfalls 
for  youth  of  having  a  police 
leconl  for  shoplifting,  use  of 
drugs,  speeding  or  vandalism. 

St.  Paul  Di.'ipatch  for  its  le¬ 
gal  column,  “Law  and  the 
Courts,”  by  Julius  C.  Wolfe, 
explaining  the  ojierations  of 
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our  courts  and  judicial  system. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Teleyrani  for  its  feature  arti¬ 
cle  by  Bob-Ray  Sanders  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  legal  special¬ 
ization. 

Washinyton  Eveuiny  Star  for 
its  entry  spotlighting  the  multi¬ 
faceted  jirolilems  besetting  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
the  juvenile  court  system  in  our 
nation’s  capital. 

Philadelphia  Itulletiu.  for  its 
entry  by  Kitsi  Burkhart  exam¬ 
ining  in-depth  prison  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lou  .Xnyelcs  Tinicu  for  its 


three-part  series  of  articles  by 
Bill  Hazlett  examining  the 
problem  of  revolving  door  re¬ 
cidivism  of  prison  parolees. 

Xew  York  Xewu  for  its  five- 
part  series  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  criminal  justice. 

Wa.HhiuytoH  Pout  Potomac 
for  its  article  by  David  P.  Riley 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
lawyer’s  role  in  handling  cli¬ 
ents  for  jiay  and  jiro  hono  ser¬ 
vice. 

• 

Aide*  for  porsoiinel 

Charles  D.  Cole,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  the  associate  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsimryh  Press.  He 
has  had  experience  in  labor  re¬ 
lations  and  personnel  work,  and 
most  recently  was  with  the 
Toledo  Scales  Company. 


Ex-senator  Murphy  buys 
public  relations  firm 

Washington  Consultants,  es¬ 
tablished  last  November  as  an 
affiliate  of  Hill  and  Knowlton 
Inc.,  has  been  acquired  by  for¬ 
mer  United  States  Senator 
George  L.  Murphy  of  California, 
it  was  announced  by  Robert 
Keith  Gray,  formerly  president 
of  Washington  Consultants. 

Senator  Murphy  plans  to  op¬ 
erate  Washington  Consultants, 
which  he  has  been  serving  as  a 
special  counselor,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  corporation  to  serve 
companies,  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  interested  in  special 
Washington  representation. 
There  will  be  no  corporate  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Hill  and  Knowlton’s 
Washington  office  which  Gray 
will  continue  to  head  as  a 
senior  vicepresident. 


This  announcement  is  not  an  offer  of  securities  for  sale  or  a 
solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  securities. 


June  10, 1971 


360,000  Shares 


Inc. 


Class  A  Common  Stock 

($5  Par  Value) 

These  shares  are  presently  outstanding  and  are  being  purchased 
by  the  underwriters  from  certain  stockholders. 


Price  $30.75  per  share 


Copic.s  of  the  prospectus  may  he  obtained  from  such  of  the  undersigned  (who  are  among 
the  underwriters  named  in  the  prospectus)  as  may  legally  offer 
these  securities  under  applicable  securities  laws. 


Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc.  Lehman  Brothers 

Incorporated 

Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 

Incorporated 

Wertheim  &  Co.  Bache  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Reynolds  &  Co. 


Wheat  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Paribas  Corporation 
Scott  &  Stringfellow 
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Introducing  the  FototronicTxT: 


The  best  typesetting  buy 

The  heat’s  on  to  get  copy  into 
type  faster  than  ever  before. 

So  we’ve  developed  a  new 

text/display  typesetter,  called  Fototronic  TxT,  that’s  both  super 
fast  and  super  practical.  It  gives  you  more  lines  of  type  per  dollar 
of  capital  investment. 

You  get  twelve  sizes  on-line  from  5  through  36  point,  up  to  120 
characters  per  font,  up  to  150  lines  per  minute,  and  up  to  42  pica 
line  widths.  And  you  also  get  intra-line  size  and  type  face  mixing, 
kerning  and  reverse  leading. 

The  TxT  accepts  six  level  wire  service  paper  tape,  eight  level 
paper  tape  or  nine  channel  magnetic  tape.  Sets  high  quality  type 
from  discs  developed  for  the  extensive  Fototronic  library. 

Put  all  these  advantages  together,  and  you’ve  got  more  than 
just  a  superb  typesetter.  You’ve  got  the  biggest  type  bargain  in 
town. 

For  the  complete  story  on  the  Fototronic  TxT,  write  Intertype, 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201. 


A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


Texas  lawmakers  snub 
press  on  shield  bills 

Itv  kutlirriiie  ('.ornell 


Tlip  Clack  of  a  gravel  on  May 
:n  brouglit  to  a  close  the  (>2ii(l 
session  of  the  'I'exas  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  echo  resouiKling  in 
the  chambers  not  only  signaled 
the  end  of  legislative  delibera¬ 
tion  for  the  House  and  Senate, 
but  also  sounded  the  death  of 
two  press  shield  bills. 

Sponsored  by  newsmen- 
turned- legislators,  the  bills 
faced  an  uncertain  reception 
due  to  the  current  unpojuilarity 
of  the  jiress  in  the  scandal-torn 
stati'  government.  Representa¬ 
tive  Have  .AllnHl,  H-Wichita 
Falls,  and  Senator  (’het  Brooks, 
H-Pasadena,  introduced  the  bills 
extending  the  jirivileged  com¬ 
munication  status  to  newsmen 
that  lawyers,  physicians  and 
th(‘  clergy  now  enjoy. 

Tlu‘  .Allreil  bill  died  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 
'I'he  Brooks  bill  was  rei)orted 
out  of  committee  and  was 
l)laced  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
The  woi'ding  of  the  bill  was  so 
altei-<'d  in  committe'',  however. 


Then  you'll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here's  Why! 


Boston — Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 


Daily  over  150.000  /  Sunday  over  105.000 

Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward.  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


that  Brooks  did  not  reopen  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  bill  on  the  floor. 
.\s  amended,  the  journalist 
could  be  reiiuired  to  I’eveal  his 
source  if  there  were  a  need  of 
.some  extent,  rather  than  a 
“compelling  need.” 

The  committee  akso  added  the 
provision  that  all  legislative 
committees  with  subpoena  power 
could  compel  revelation  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  sources. 

Ollier  hills  diMiiiied 

Both  legislators  also  intro¬ 
duced  amendments  to  the  open 
meetings  law  passed  in  Texas 
ill  llKiT.  Brooks  authored  that 
law,  and  had  earlier  expressed 
ojitimism  about  the  passage  of 
his  press  shield  bill  and  his 
amendment.  Allred  rightly  as¬ 
sumed  that  his  jirojiosals  were 
doomed. 

In  addition  to  national  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  news  media  and  the 
natural  antijiathy  that  exists 
betw(‘en  politicians  and  those 
who  tell  the  folks  back  home 
what  they  are  up  to,  journalists 
in  Texas  must  operate  with  the 
reality  of  a  hostile  state  official¬ 
dom. 

The  capital  bureau  had  a 
foretaste  of  the  worsening  cli¬ 
mate  when  the  position  of  the 
jiress  box  was  moved  from  the 
center  aisle  to  “jury  box”  jiosi- 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
House  .session.  The  move  was 
rationalized  as  one  to  deter 
traflic  jams.  There  are  rum¬ 
blings  about  a  balcony  position 
for  the  newsmen  next  year. 

Unhaiipiness  with  the  press 
that  goes  beyond  traditional 
mistrust  and  fashionable  scep¬ 
ticism  on  the  part  of  state  of¬ 
ficials  and  many  legislators  can 


be  traced  to  recent  coverage  of 
scandals  uncovered  by  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  day  before  the  January 
inauguration  of  .state  officials 
the  SEC  filed  suit  that  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  many  I'exas 
governmental  personalities.  The 
allegation  was  that  bank  loans 
and  ([uick  profit  stock  deals 
were  arranged  for  certain  legis¬ 
lators  and  state  officials  to  help 
insure  passage  of  two  bank  de¬ 
posit  insurance  bills  that  would 
have  benefitted  tho.se  named  as 
defendants. 

House  Speaker  Gus  Mutscher, 
Governor  Preston  Smith,  State 
Democratic  Chairman  Elmer 
Baum,  two  of  Mutscher’s  aides. 
House  Appropriations  Chair¬ 
man  W.  S.  Heatly  of  Pacuca, 
and  Rep.  Tommy  Shannon,  a 
key  lieutenant  of  the  sjieaker, 
all  said  they  obtained  large 
loans  from  the  Sharpstown 
State  Bank  to  buy  stock  in  the 
National  Bankers  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  They  all  re¬ 
ported  large  shoi-t-term  profits. 

Sharpstown  and  National 
Bankers  Life  both  were  named 
as  defendants  in  the  SEC  case, 
but  none  of  the  legislators  and 
officials  were.  Denying  any 
wrongdoing,  the  legislators  and 
officials  said  there  was  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  stock  deals 
and  the  banking  bills. 

Aclivy“  in  ethics  groti|) 

News  of  the  stock  fraud  scan¬ 
dal  and  the  officials  allegedly 
connected  with  it  appeared  next 
to  pictures  of  Governor  Smith 
celebrating  the  beginning  of  his 
.second  term  at  the  Inaugural 
Ball.  .Allred,  addressing  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  Professional 


Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
Houston  in  March,  .said,  “Any 
legislation  proposed  by  news¬ 
men  is  extremely  unpopular  in 
the  House  because  of  their  re- 
jiorting  of  House  members’ 
connection  with  the  .scandals  in¬ 
volving  life  insurance  and 
banking  securities.” 

Allred  supjKirted  a  minority 
resolution  re(|uesting  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  alleged  stock 
manijiulation  .scheme.  This 
earned  him  charter  membership 
in  the  “dirty  thirty,”  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “the  ethics  min¬ 
ority”  of  the  liiO-member  Hou.se. 
The  group  is  a  coalition  of  lib¬ 
erals,  a  few  moderates  and 
some  of  the  few  Republicans. 
Members  either  have  no  fear  of 
the  redistricting  weapon,  being 
from  large  cities,  or  are  quite 
sure  that  their  jobs  are  marke<l 
for  elimination.  The  core  is 
composed  of  those  free  spirits 
who  vote  according  to  their 
conscience  anyway. 

His  professional  journalist 
status  and  membership  in  the 
“dirty  thirty”  are  not  the  only 
reasons  for  his  press  shield  bill 
to  remain  in  committee,  Allred 
said  in  an  interview.  He  has  re¬ 
fused  an  amendment  the  sub¬ 
committee  chairman  wants  to 
add  to  his  bill.  The  proposed 
amendment  w’ould  erase  the 
major  difference  between  the 
Brooks  bill  and  his.  The  add 
tion  in  (|Uestion  would  allow 
trial  judges  to  “reciuire”  revela¬ 
tion  of  sources  if  they  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  admini.stra- 
tion  of  justice. 

.Allred  insisted  that  if  this 
clause  became  part  of  the  stat¬ 
utes,  the  Texas  press  could  be 
in  a  w'orse  position  than  at 
present  because  of  the  latitude 
possible  in  interfiretation. 

Ministerial  privilege 

.Allred  specifically  asked  for 
the  same  privilege  recognized 
by  law  in  the  clergyman-peni¬ 
tent  relationshij)  to  be  extendeil 
to  the  newsman  and  his  sources. 
The  law  states  that  no  clergy¬ 
man  “shall  be  required  to  tes¬ 
tify  in  any  action,  suit,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding,  concerning  any  infor¬ 
mation  which  may  have  been 
confidentially  communicated  to 
him  in  his  professional  capa¬ 
city.”  The  clause  that  reserves 
for  the  presiding  judge  the 
right  to  “compel  such  disclosure 
if  in  his  opinion  the  same  is 
necessary  to  a  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice”  is  not  present 
in  .Allred’s  bill,  though  it  is 
found  in  the  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  the  clergy.  Presently 
both  clergymen  and  reporters 
would  be  found  in  contempt  of 
court  if  they  refuse<l  to  testify 
when  asked. 


Market  Rhode  Island 

New  England's  OTHER 
million  market 
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The  governor  has  called  a 
{Continued  on  next  puffc) 
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Shield  hills 

{Continued  from  fxige  2(5) 

special  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  he  will  include  the  press 
shield  bills  on  his  agenda.  In 
order  to  reintroduce  his  hill, 
Allred  will  j)robably  have  to 
wage  a  successful  campaign 
against  a  present  member  of 
the  House.  If  he  retains  a  seat 
in  the  next  biennial  session  of 
the  legislature  in  1973,  he  will 
reintroduce  his  bill.  Brooks  has 
said  that  he  will  do  the  same. 

Redistricting  will  probably 
throw  Allred  against  an  incum¬ 
bent  with  10  terms  in  office  and 
one  with  his  own  record  of 
three  terms.  The  son  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  Texas  govei  nor,  Allred  has 
a  name  and  a  well-deserved 
reputation  that  should  put  him 
back  in  the  position  to  press  for 
protection  of  newsmen  and  their 
sources. 

Currently  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Wichita  Falls  Times 
and  Records eu's  where  he  held 
his  first  newspaper  job  during 
high  school,  Allred  has  also 
worked  for  the  Corftns  Christ i 
Caller-Times,  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Houston  Post. 

The  years  he  spent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  deepened  his  interest  in 
politics,  while  he  continued  to 
pursue  a  career  in  writing.  He 
worked  as  a  staff  assistant  for 
Texas  Senator  Ralph  Yar¬ 
borough,  later  for  Congressman 
Ray  Roberts,  and  finally  as  in¬ 
vestigator  for  the  House  Gov¬ 
ernment  Activities  subcommit¬ 
tee. 

Allred  took  his  wife,  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  journalism  from 
Columbia  University  and  his 
years  of  Washington  experience 
back  to  Texas  a  little  over  five 
years  ago.  The  Wichita  Falls 
Times  and  Record-News  has 
spared  him  during  the  biennial 
sessions  of  the  Texas  House 
ever  since. 

Allied  is  irreverent  about 


both  his  professions.  Dispens¬ 
ing  sage  advice  and  terse  (piips 
about  dealing  with  politicians  at 
a  journalism  seminar  at  Baylor 
University,  in  Waco,  .411red  at¬ 
tributed  solon  mistrust  of  the 
press  to  the  fact  that  the  press 
‘■makes  it  hard  to  get  away  with 
anything.” 

As  his  father.  Governor 
James  W.  Allred,  used  to  warn, 
when  a  politician  says,  “I  didn’t 
say  that,”  he  usually  means,  “I 
wish  I  hadn’t  said  that.” 

If  the  Texas  presses  stop  and 
the  legislature  ceases  to  meet, 
Dave  Allred  will  still  have  a 
job.  He  is  a  licensed  minister 
and  was  interim  pastor  of  a 
small  church  in  Knox  City, 
Texas  last  year.  To  date  he  has 
performed  one  wedding  and  one 
funeral. 

Due  to  his  constant  question¬ 
ing  and  consistent  support  of 
the  free-spirited  minority  in  the 
House,  it  is  less  than  ironic 
news  when  his  fellow  legislators 
learn  that  Dave  Allred  attends 
an  Austin  Presbyterian  Semin¬ 
ary  course  in  ethics. 

His  wife  has  still  another 
word  on  the  ethics  subject.  “My 
wife  claims  I  married  her  under 
false  pretenses”  Allred  says.  “I 
told  her  I  only  wanted  to  be  a 
newspaperman.” 

»  *  ♦ 

(Katherine  Cornell  graduated 
in  May  from  Baylor  Univer.sity, 
Waco,  Texas,  where  she  was  a 
Journalism  and  Knglish  major. 
She  has  come  to  New  York  City 
in  search  of  employment  in 
some  field  of  writing.) 


Ohio  group  backs 
Whalen  bill  for 
news  confidence 

More  than  10(1  reporters  and 
editors  meeting  (May  16)  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  heard  a  talk 
by  the  Ohio  congressman  spon¬ 
soring  the  Newsmen’s  Privilege 
Act  and  then  voted  unanimously 
to  endorse  its  passage. 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen 
Jr.  (R.,  Ohio)  said  he  has  38 
Democrat  and  14  Republican 
House  members  for  the  bill. 

The  Dayton  Republican  spoke 
at  the  38th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio, 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  School 
of  Journalism,  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association,  and  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation. 

Members  elected  Mrs.  EHinor 
Taylor  of  Wooster  as  president, 
the  first  time  a  woman  has  been 
so  honored  by  Blue  Pencil  Club 
of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  in  the 
second  year  of  a  two-year  term 
as  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association  president. 

Whalen,  reviewing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bill  he  introduced 
in  January,  said  it  was  not  the 
first  legislation  seeking  protec¬ 


The  Chronicle -Telegram 


Elyria,  Ohio 


tion  of  newsmen’s  privilege.  A 
precursor  was  introduced  into 
the  91st  Congress  by  Rep. 
Richard  Ottinger,  New  York 
Democrat  who  was  defeated 
for  re-election. 

The  Whalen  bill  is  modeled 
after  one  prepared  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law'  School. 

“In  essence,”  Whalen  said, 
“the  measure  would  give  report¬ 
ers  the  same  privilege  of  con¬ 
fidentiality  with  news  sources 
that  about  14  states  now  pro¬ 
vide  by  statute,” 

He  added,  “If  enacted,  the 
bill  clearly  would  prevent  the 
government,  or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter,  from  embarking 
on  ‘fishing  expeditions’  in  re¬ 
porters’  notes  and  files.” 

William  Ware,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  said  newsmen,  to  date, 
have  expressed  little  interest  in 
the  Whalen  bill. 


Photos  forus  attention 
on  polluted  environment 

“It’s  Your  Environment”  is 
a  photo  feature  appearing  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press.  Many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  this  feature,  which  is 
aimed  at  helping  to  clean  up 
the  local  scene,  are  suggested 
by  readers. 


WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 


Dunlavy  is  PM 

Thom  D.  Dunlavy,  who 
started  at  the  age  of  10  as  a 
printer’s  helper  at  the  North 
Manchester  (0.)  News-Jonrnnl, 
published  by  his  father,  is  the 
new  production  manager  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Joarnal  & 
Conrier.  For  four  years  he  was 
assistant  production  manager  of 
the  I'oledo  Blade  and  Times  and 
from  1959  to  1963  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  at  Rising 
Sun,  Ohio. 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


How  gasoline  producers 
ore  bilking  the  public. 

From  the  weekly  column  By  Roger  Rapoport 

Combines  investigative  reporting  with  considered 
comment.  The  result  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  features  you’ve  seen  in  years.  Roger 
Rapoport  crisscrosses  the  nation  asking  questions 
that  often  lead  to  hard-hitting  exclusives.  Exactly  what 
your  thoughtful  readers  are  demanding  today.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 
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perman.  He  has  been  reporter, 
news  editor  and  editorial  writer. 


Martin  C.  Reisch,  a  former 
reporter-columnist  for  the  Rocky 
Moinitniu  .\eiv8,  Denver,  has 
been  named  manager  »f  the 
news  bureau  at  Textron’s  Bell 
Helicopter  Company,  Fort 
Worth.  He  joined  Bell  in  1966 
as  chief  of  national  media. 


Robert  Friedman — named  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  of 
the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News.  He  has  a  degree  in  ad¬ 
vertising  design  from  Syracuse 
University. 


WILLIAM  F.  THOMAS  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  has  been 
metropolitan  editor  of  the  Times 
since  April  of  1965,  directed  the 
reportorial  staffs  in  Los  Angeles 
and  throughout  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  Times'  Sacramento 
news  bureau.  He  is  a  native  of 
Michigan  and  a  graduate  of  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University. 

Bob  Donovan  begins 
a  new  assigninent 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
announced  that  as.sociate  editor 
Robert  .J.  Donovan  has  assumed 
a  responsibility  for  special  cov¬ 
erage  and  columns  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  writing  exclu¬ 
sively  from  Washington  for 
Times  subscribers  on  national 
trends  and  developments  and 
the  personalities  behind  them. 

Donovan  was  the  Times’  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Washington  be¬ 
ginning  in  1963,  and  before 
that  headed  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Trihune  for  five  vears. 


poiler  for  the  Camden  Courier  BRYCE  S.  HUME  II  has  been  ap- 
and  served  with  the  Associated  pointed  to  the  new  post  of  man- 

Press  in  Newark,  N.J.  He  joined  m 

^  ^  .  -ir^nrT  IdtiOHS  fot  the  Schenectady  ( N.Y.) 

the  Guy  Gannett  Co.  in  1927,  He  has  been  working 

serving  as  reporter,  assistant  since  1967  in  advertising,  business 

city  editor,  city  editor,  editorial  and  circulation  departments.  Steve  Traylor  Anniston 

writer,  managing  ^itor  and  *  *  *  (Ala.)  Nfar  managing  editor — 

executive  editor  before  being  Daniel  L.  Lionel,  a  former  elected  president  of  the  Ala- 
appointed  in  lJo9  as  general  advertising  director  of  the  late  bama  Associated  Press  Associ- 
manager.  Suffolk  Sun  at  Deer  Park,  L.I.  ation,  succeeding  Mike  Free- 

Guy  Gannett  Co.  publishes  and  marketing  sales  manager  of  man,  Decatur  Daily. 
the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Eve-  Venture  magazine  in  the  Cowles 
ning  ^.x/iress  and  Maine  Sun-  organization,  has  joined  the 
day  Telegram,  the  Kennebec  New  York  advertising  sales 
Journal  in  -4ugusta  and  the  staff  of  Look  magazine.  He  will 
.Morning  Sentinel  in  Waterville.  concentrate  on  local  retail  ad- 
*  *  *  vertising  in  New  York. 

Hubbard  Keavy,  former  AP  ♦  *  ♦ 

news  executive  who  has  been  Raymond  Slater,  Plattsburgh 
serving  as  executive  editor  of  Press  Republican  —  new  presi- 
the  Laguna  Hills  (Calif.)  News-  dent  of  the  New  York  State  Ad- 
Post  since  its  start  a  few  years  vertising  Managers  Bureau, 
ago,  has  retired  to  his  Newport  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Beach,  Calif,  home  to  devote  William  L.  Roper,  former 
full  time  to  a  syndicated  fea-  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter,  had 
ture,  “Good  News  from  Every-  two  books  published  just  before 
where.”  his  74th  birthday.  One  is  a  biog¬ 

raphy  of  Roy  Rogers,  the  film- 
tv  star,  and  the  other  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  William  Spry,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Utah  1909-17. 


Thomas  E.  Witherspoon  — 
from  the  Portland  (Ind.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Review  to  city  editor 
of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Revietv. 


James  Sims — promoted  from 
Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  circula¬ 
tion  staff  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Arthur  Ferguson  —  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  and 
advertising  director,  succeeding 
Frances  Norton. 


AP  assigns  Miller 
to  Florida  bureau 

Appointment  of  two  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  chiefs  and 
the  retirement  of  a  third  have 
been  announced  by  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  general  manager. 

Reid  G.  Miller,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  in  Salt  Lake  City,  will  be¬ 
come  head  of  the  Florida  opera¬ 
tions  with  headquarters  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  succeeding  Paul  Hansell, 
who  is  retiring  after  34  years  of 
service. 

Howard  E.  (Ed)  Staats,  now 
correspondent  in  Spokane,  will 
become  chief  of  bureau  at  Salt 
Lake  City  with  resjronsibility  for 
Utah  and  Idaho. 


Guv  Halverson,  Christian 
.'Science  Monitor  reporter,  won 
a  $7,500  prize  from  the  High¬ 
way  Users  Federation  in  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards  for 
public  service  in  highway  safety. 
He  wrote  a  10-part  series  on 
the  drunk  driving  iiroblem  in 
accident  prevention. 


Robert  Morgan,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Evening  Standai'd,  heads  the 
public  relations  staff  for  Red¬ 
stone  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  developer  of  the  new  town 
of  Brier  Hill,  Pa. 


E.  P.  (Gene)  Martin  has 
retired  at  69  from  the  Casper 
(W’yo.)  Star-Tribune  after 
nearly  50  years  as  a  newspa- 
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Selziiiek  heads  NAAP 

Gilbert  M.  Selznick  of  the 
Reporter,  Toms  River,  N.J.,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Publishers.  Other  new  of¬ 
ficers  are:  William  E,  Mitten, 
Windsor  Press,  Hamburg,  Pa., 
president-elect;  Richard  Luzad- 
der,  Osceola  Shopper,  Kissim¬ 
mee,  Fla.,  vicepresident;  and 
Merrill  S.  Raymond,  Advertiser, 
Athol,  Mass.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 
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Morgan  Coe  retires; 
Forrester  moves  up 

Michael  Forrester,  a  former 
AP  staffer  in  Los  Angeles,  will 
become  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  As- 
torian  on  June  30  when  Morgan 
Coe,  publisher  since  1960,  re¬ 
tires.  Forrester  joined  the  As- 
torian  three  years  ago. 

Donald  J.  Budde,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Astorian.  He  is  a  former 
adveitising  manager  of  the  East 
Oregonian  at  Pendleton. 

Coe  is  the  fourth  generation 
of  his  family  in  journalism. 


Roberts 


McGovern 


Operations  division 
director  appointed 

Joseph  J.  McGovern  has  been 
named  operations  division  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sentinel  Star  Com¬ 
pany,  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Stan 
Roberts  has  succeeded  him  as 
managing  editor  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  two  newspapers,  editor- 
publisher  William  G.  Conomos 
has  announced. 

McGovern,  45,  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1969  and  be- 
Herb  W.  David,  a  former  fore  that  was  assistant  metro 
California  newspaperman,  will  editor.  He  is  a  native  of  New 
direct  the  western  communica-  York  City  and  came  to  the  Or- 
tions  bureau  of  the  Lutheran  lando  newspapers  from  the 
Council  in  the  USA.  He  has  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

been  secretarv  for  publications  x-  i-  •  ■ 

XT  •»>  1  u  J  The  operations  division  in- 

in  the  New  York  headquarters.  i  j  i 

^  ^  ^  '  eludes  personnel,  computer,  pur¬ 

chasing,  systems  and  research 
George  O  Brien,  formerly  security  departments, 
with  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  x  ..x  ..o  •  ■  j  xx  o 

Jonrnal-Conrier^to  the  Hart- 

ford  (Conn.)  Times  city  staff,  ^mel  full  time  in  1966.  He  had 

been  campus  correspondent  at 

*  *  *  the  University  of  Florida  where 

Ro.ss  Drake,  formerly  with  he  was  graduated  in  1952. 

the  Hart  ford  {Conn.)  Times—  Norman  Wolfe,  executive  edi- 
now  on  New  York  bureau  staff,  g^id  Roberts  will  be  suc- 

1  V  Guiae.  ceeded  as  assistant  managing 

*  *  ♦  editor  by  George  Cecil,  33,  who 

Robert  W.  MacGregor,  Hart-  moves  up  from  news  editor  of 

ford  Times  newsman  at  the  the  Sentinel.  Cecil  will  be  suc- 
State  Capitol,  was  honored  by  ceeded  as  news  editor  by  Peter 
the  State  Legislature  with  spe-  J.  Trigg,  25,  who  has  been  with 
nal  resolutions  marking  his  the  Sentinel  since  October  1969. 
:40th  year  in  journalism. 

*  *  *  John  G.  Mayne  Jr. — ap- 

PiliLiP  L.  Nicar,  78,  longtime  pointed  AP  correspondent  at 

(courthouse  reporter  for  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeding 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-  Howard  E.  Statts,  who  is  now 
Gazette,  who  retired  in  1959,  chief  of  bureau  at  Salt  Lake 
returns  to  the  editoriall  staff  of  City.  Mayne  has  worked  for  the 
the  newspaper  June  21  as  a  San  Francisco  Netvs  Call  Bul- 
full-time  reporter.  letin  and  the  Bellingham 

^  ^  ^  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Richard  G.  Bordner,  a  re¬ 
tired  U.S.  Army  master  ser¬ 
geant,  has  been  appointetl  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fosteria  (0.)  Review 
Times.  He  has  been  editor  of 
six  service  newspapers  and  was 
in  charge  of  two  press  camps 
n  Vietnam. 


WALTER  PEARSON  has  advanced 
fo  the  post  of  circulation  director 
of  Dayton  Newspapers  (Daily 
News  and  Journal  Herald).  He 
began  working  for  the  JH  in  1946. 


John  W.  Kelly,  who  started 
as  a  copy  boy  with  the  San 
Franaisco  Examiner  when  he 
was  13,  has  retired  as  editor  of 
the  Recorder,  San  Francisco 
legal  newspaper. 


Francis  K.  Czyzewski  re¬ 
tired  after  42  years  as  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


John  S.  Carroll,  a  foi-mer 
city  eidtor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  assistant  to  the  editor 
— retired  after  47  years  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


Vernon  H.  Jenison,  credit 
manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Co. — re¬ 
tired. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


William  Backer,  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  salesman  for  25 
years — appointed  to  the  Atlanta 
office  of  ^ripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  advertising  department. 


Richard  K.  Warren,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News — elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Ricker 
College. 

Moray  Epstein,  a  former  *  ♦  ♦ 

Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News  Blaine  Davis,  longtime 
and  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  re-  sports  columnist  and  editor  of 
porter — now  director  of  the  of-  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her- 
fice  of  information  services  in  xld  and  Evening  Express — will 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  retire  in  July  and  move  to 
Transportation.  Naples,  Fla. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CONCERN  FOR  ENVIRONMENT 


Like  the  paradoxical  ad  from 
an  oil  company  asks,  “What 
can  one  man  do?”  concerning 
imi)roving  the  state  of  the  en¬ 
vironment,  many  weekly  news¬ 
people  are  asking  the  same 
question.  It’s  the  question  that 
Sun  Newspapers ,  Omaha, 
asked,  and  what  the  weekly 
group  came  up  with  is  an  en¬ 
lightening  example  of  what 
men — newsmen — can  do. 

The  environment  reporting 
project  which  the  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  undertook  for  its  50,000 
readers  of  the  South  Omaha 
Sun,  the  Duwlee  Sun,  the  Ben¬ 
son  Sun,  and  the  \otth  Omaha 
Sini,  was  a  year  in  preparation 
am'  execution. 

The  first  decision  was  to  do 
“an  environment  special”  that 
dealt  only  with  measurable, 
manageable  pollution  problems 
in  the  three-county  Omaha 
metropolitan  area.  Then,  to 
make  sure  the  “special”  hit 
home,  the  Sun  developed  a 
multi-level  distribution  pat¬ 
tern  : 

—  The  “special”  was  first 
printed  as  two  12-page  tabloid 


sections  that  ran  in  the  Sun 
papers  in  two  separate  weeks. 

— Then  the  two  sections  were 
combined  and  reprinted  as  a 
24-page  special.  18,000  copies 
were  distributed  free  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  non-profit  institu¬ 
tions. 

— Personal  copies,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  covering  letters,  were 
mailed  to  the  Governor,  all  of 
the  state  legislators,  and  other 
key  officials  in  Lincoln,  the 
state  capital. 

—  Finally,  four  high-school 
ecology  clubs  were  enlisted  to 
make  personal  deliveries  to 
business,  civic,  and  political 
leaders.  Some  45  teen-agers 
called  on  presidents,  board 
chairmen,  genei-al  managers  and 
public  officials  to  hand  them 
copies  of  the  Sun  section,  ecol¬ 
ogy  lapel  buttons,  and  messages 
signed  by  the  students. 

Basic  mission 

The  basic  mission — to  write 
only  about  the  Omaha  environ¬ 
ment,  and  in  terms  useful  to 
the  Sun’s  readers — was  defined 
early  in  1970  after  conferences 


From  the 
Greeter  New  York 
Blood  Progrem 

SUMMERTIME  and  for  some  the  livin'  ain't  easy— 

LIKE  the  child  with  Leukemia. 

LIKE  the  boy  with  Hemophilia 

who  can't  stop  bleeding  if  injured. 

LIKE  the  person  dreadfully 
injured  in  an  accident. 

These  children,  these  people  MUST  have  BLOOD 
TRANSFUSIONS  ...  or  they  will  die.  It's  that  simple. 
And  tragically,  BLOOD  is  always  in  short  supply 
during  summer. 

NEW  YORK  NEEDS  BLOOD  NOW. 

WON'T  YOU - PLEASE - help  them  live 

through  this  summer. 

CALL:  UN  1-7200  or  787-1000  today  and  make  an 
appointment  to  donate  a  little  of  your - . 

"LIFE-SAVING  BLOOD" 


of  Sun  owner  Warren  Buffett, 
publisher  Stanford  Lipsey,  and 
managing  editor  Paul  Williams. 

-Assigned  to  do  the  initial  re¬ 
search  were  Wes  Iversen  and 
-Mick  Rood,  two  members  of  the 
Sun  team  that  won  the  1970 
top  prize  for  weeklies  in  the 
University  of  Missouri-INGAA 
business  reporting  competition- 
Over  a  period  of  some  five 
months,  they  read  more  than  a 
dozen  books,  several  thousand 
pages  of  federal  standards  for 
air  and  water  purity,  technical 
surv'eys  by  state  and  federal 
researchers  on  Omaha  area 
problems,  and  several  months’ 
issues  of  special  media  report¬ 
ing  on  the  environment.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Sun  introduced  to 
Omaha  readers  the  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  Stewart  Udall.  Indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  small-groun 
meetings  with  Williams,  Iversen 
and  Rood  built  up  contacts 
among  the  faculties  of  Omaha’s 
two  universities  and  the  nearby 
University  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln. 

By  late  fall,  they  had  been 
through  a  first  draft  and  two 
revisions  of  a  master  plan  for 
the  “special.”  -As  finally  ap¬ 
proved,  the  plan  itself  ran  to 
15  typed  pages,  outlining  the 
two  sections: 

First  r»‘p«»rt 

First  was  “Our  Deepening 
Dilemma,”  reporting  in  detail 
on  amounts,  volumes  and 
sources  of  pollution  and  their 
effect  on  Omahans. 

Second  was  “Our  Survival 
Tomorrow,”  telling  from  sev¬ 
eral  viewpoints  what  Omahans 
were  doing  and  could  do  to 
bring  environmental  damage 
under  control. 

Other  basic  decisions: 

— No  commercial  advertising 
was  to  be  used.  Repeating  a 
pattern  that  proved  successful 
in  an  earlier  project  (E&P, 
July  13,  1968),  Lipsey  decided 
to  seek  agreements  of  financial 
co-sponsorship  from  a  leading 
industrial  firm,  a  leading  finan¬ 
cial  firm,  and  a  firm  interested 


Stanford  Lipsey 


in  public  health.  He  signed  up 
the  Omaha  Works  of  Western 
Electric ;  Commercial  Savings 
&  Loan,  and  Nebraska  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield.  All  that  the 
firms  got  out  of  it  was  a  one- 
line  mention  in  a  three-inch 
box. 

— Not  more  than  45  percent 
of  the  space  was  to  be  used 
for  text.  The  rest  was  to  go 
to  photos,  graphic  art,  head¬ 
lines  and  white  space. 

-After  the  plan  was  developed, 
the  reporting  team  was  beefed 
up  with  the  addition  of  Lisa 
Lewis  and  photographers  James 
Ferguson  and  Fred  Veleba.  Be¬ 
ginning  January  1,  Rood,  Iver¬ 
sen  and  Lewis  were  pulled  off 
other  assignments,  and  Williams 
budgeted  60  percent  of  his  own 
time  to  the  job.  David  McCal- 
lum,  a  free-lance  artist,  was 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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commissioned  to  develop  the 
graphic  design. 

“The  budget  was  still  too  con¬ 
servative,”  Williams  said.  “Last 
spring,  we  figured  three  man- 
months.  When  the  actual  work 
passed  six  man-months,  I  quit 
counting  in  despair.” 

While  the  reporting-photo 
team  concentrated  on  the  first 
12-pager,  Williams  did  much  of 
the  contact  work  and  writing 
for  the  second. 

The  first  section  —  “Our 
Deepening  Dilemma”  —  opened 
with  a  gloomy,  gray-on-white 
full-page  cover  of  a  family  with 
two  small  children. 

Described  air  pollution 

The  first  three  inside  pages 
described  existing  air  pollution, 
including  a  list  of  the  28  ma¬ 
jor  sources  as  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency.  (To  get  the  list, 
the  Sun  had  to  threaten  a  re¬ 
gional  EPA  official  and  the  city- 
county  health  director  with 
lawsuits.)  The  stories  showed 
air  pollution  in  downtown 
Omaha  exceeded  federal  stand¬ 
ards,  though  outlying  areas 
were  relatively  “safe.” 

Pages  five  through  eight  re¬ 
ported  on  water  pollution.  The 
Sun  staffers  discovered  Oma¬ 
ha’s  sewage  disposal  system  to 
be  badly  overloaded  and  me¬ 
chanically  inadequate:  on  only 
16  days  in  all  of  1970  did  all 
of  its  parts  operate,  and  even 
then  it  failed  to  meet  federal 
purification  standards.  Other 
stories  concentrated  on  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  the  area,  in¬ 
cluding  heavy  runoff  of  farm 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  ma¬ 
nure  from  cattle  feedlots. 

Part  of  page  eight  and  all 
of  nine  dealt  with  solid  waste, 
noise,  and  land  pollution. 

Pages  10  and  11  tallied  up 
costs  in  lives,  profits  and  tax 
dollars.  Applying  federal  re¬ 


search,  the  Sun  estimated  air 
pollution  was  a  factor  in  175 
early  deaths  each  year  in 
Omaha.  It  outlined  business  and 
governmental  costs. 

The  last  page  was  devoted  to 
a  strong  editorial  statement  ti¬ 
tled  “What  Will  You  Do?”  and 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  graph  that  had  run  across 
the  bottom  of  pages  10  and  11. 
It  demonstrated  the  exponen¬ 
tial  growth  of  world  popula¬ 
tion,  a  complicating  factor  in 
all  environmental  problems. 

Each  page  of  the  section  car¬ 
ried  strong,  abstract  graphics 
by  McCallum  suggesting  the  in¬ 
terrelationship  of  air,  land,  and 
water  as  key  elements  in  the 
ecological  system. 

After  a  flurry  of  reader  mail 
praised  the  first  section,  the 
Sun  came  out  two  weeks  later 
with  “Our  Suiwival  Tomor¬ 
row”  on  a  different  note. 

The  cover  carried  silhouetted 
figures  of  children  at  play  in 
natural  surroundings,  with  text 
that  suggested  Omahans  could 
“do  something.” 

Pages  two  and  three  featured 
a  piece  written  especially  for 
the  Sun  by  William  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus,  who  was  just  beginning 
his  third  month  as  director  of 
the  Federal  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency.  It  discussed  spe¬ 
cific  Omaha  area  problems  and 
how  the  Federal  Government 
proposed  to  deal  with  them. 
Page  3  also  included  a  report 
on  the  Congressional  climate 
by  a  Sun  consultant  based  in 
Washington. 

Pages  four  and  five  covered 
present  efforts  and  policies  of 
official  bodies  (particularly  city 
agencies)  and  citizen  groups 
(Quality  Environment  Council, 
Keep  Omaha  Beautiful  and  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations)  in  Omaha. 

The  center  spread  —  pages 
six  and  seven  —  discussed  the 
role  of  local  business:  inter¬ 
views  with  local  firms  with 
varying  attitudes  toward  the 
problem,  and  the  policies  of  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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fessional  societies  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  special  expertise  and 
(usually)  constitutions  which 
propound  “public  service”  roles 
for  the  members. 

Pagres  eight  and  nine  were 
titled:  “What  You  Can  Do  .  .  . 
What  You  Can  Join  .  .  .  What 
You  Can  Read.”  They  listed 
individual  actions  (e.g.,  auto 
exhaust  control,  lietter  buying 
habits,  recycling  of  waste), 
gave  addresses  and  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  active  environmental 
groups,  and  listed  13  popular 
books  on  ecological  subjects. 

Guest  writers 

Dominating  pages  10  and  11 
was  a  series  of  “guest  writer” 
articles  by  Gov.  J.  J.  Exon; 
Northern  Natural  Gas  board 
chairman  W.  A.  Strauss;  Ne¬ 
braska  College  of  Medicine 
President  Dr.  Cecil  Wittson; 
Mayor  Eugene  A.  Leahy,  and 
Central  High  School  Ecology 
Club  president  Sarah  Newman. 

The  section  closed  with  a  Sun 
proposal  for  an  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  team  to  work  on  area  prob¬ 
lems,  and  with  a  final  editorial 
which  said  the  environmental 


dilemma  is  basically  “a  test  of 
our  values”  in  determining 
what  is  important.  It  urged  spe¬ 
cific  citizen  action  to  tell  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  what  the  citi¬ 
zens  feel  is  important. 

By  the  time  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  got  to  subscribers,  the  Sun 
had  beg;un  to  receive  requests 
for  reprints  from  schools  and 
citizen  groups.  To  coincide  with 
the  opening  of  Nebraska  En¬ 
vironmental  Action  Month,  the 
Sun  planned  its  “personal”  de¬ 
livery  to  civic  leaders  for  the 
second  week  in  April  (when 
high  schools  were  on  vacation). 

In  a  series  of  Saturday 
luncheon  meetings  that  began 
in  Januarj',  publisher  Lipsey 
had  enlisted  the  high  school 
ecology  clubs’  help.  In  addition 
to  Miss  Newman,  the  student 
leaders  were  Marilyn  Ander¬ 
son,  North  High  School;  Steve 
Blotcky,  Westside  High,  and 
Mick  Novak,  Benson  High. 

The  teen-agers  developed  the 
delivery  plan  and  lined  up  40 
of  their  peers  to  work  one  day 
each  during  spring  vacation. 
The  Sun  provided  large  (3%- 
inch)  specially  designed  lapel 
pins  for  them  and  obtained 
small  green  ecologj'  fiag  pins  to 
be  given  to  the  business  men. 

Lipsey  wrote  personal  letters 
to  each  of  the  target  civic  lead¬ 
ers  a  week  before  the  young 


lQfiety...lUho  needr  it? 
People...f11oybeeven  you. 

"Now"  is  too  late  for  1,050,000*  peo¬ 
ple.  With  the  help  of  concerned  media, 
accidental  deaths  decreased  2%  in 
1970.  But  there's  more  to  be  done  for 
accident  prevention.  If  you  do  it,  your 
finest  journalistic  efforts  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  National  Safety  Council 
award.  It's  our  small  way  of  thanking 
those  who  care.  For  full  information  on 
how  you  can  get  involved,  write: 

Mr.  Don  McEwan 
Public  Service  Awards 
National  Safety  Council 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

*Total  accidental  deaths,  1960-69 


people  were  to  make  their  calls. 
Williams  and  Lipsey  shared  the 
task  of  briefing  the  ecology 
clubbers  on  how  to  make  the 
calls. 

Though  they  were  nervous 
about  what  kind  of  reception 
they’d  get  from  “hard-headed” 
businessmen,  the  ecolog>^  club 
youths  were  unanimously  en¬ 
thusiastic  after  the  calls  were 
completed.  “They  were  all  so 
nice  to  us,”  Miss  Newman  said. 
“They  were  expecting  us,  and 
many  of  them  invited  us  to  sit 
down  and  visit.” 

Indeed,  some  businessmen 
who  found  they  were  going  to  be 
out  of  town  on  the  days  they 
we.e  to  be  called  on  wrote  or 
phoned  back  to  Lipsey  to  make 
appointments  for  other  days.  It 
worked  out  well;  the  Westside 
team  wasn’t  out  of  school  in 
time  for  the  first  calling  day,  so 
its  members  picked  up  calls  that 
couldn’t  be  made  by  the  first 
three  groups, 

• 

Dozens  selected 

for  Nieiiiaii  Fellowships 

Twelve  newsmen  who  will  be 
Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard 
University  next  year  were 
named  this  week.  They  ai’e: 

John  S.  Carroll,  Baltimore 
Sun ; 

Robert  E.  Deitz,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal; 

Mike  D.  Flanagan,  Tulsa 
Daily  World; 

Hugh  1).  S.  Greenway,  Time- 
Life  News  Service; 

John  W.  Kifner,  Xeiv  York 
Times; 

Bobby  J.  Lancaster,  Arkansas 
Democrat ; 

Carol  F.  Liston,  Boston 
Globe; 

Gerald  J.  Meyer,  SL  Louis 
Post-Dispafcli ; 

W.  Jefferson  Morgan,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune; 

R.  Gregory  Nokes,  Associated 
Press ; 

Eugene  V.  Risher,  United 
Press  International; 

M.  Lee  Winfrey,  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


.Jm  J 


CHARLENE  BROWN,  winner  of  a 
$500  journalism  scholarship  award¬ 
ed  by  the  New  Jersey  Daily 
Newspaper  Women,  is  a  student 
at  Douglass  College  and  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Journalism. 
Her  goal  is  to  be  a  reporter  on  a 
newspaper  having  a  large  reader- 
ship  among  minority  groups. 

Ohio  Safety  Congress 
rewards  newspapers 

The  41st  annual  All-Ohio 
Safety  Congress  recently  gave 
citations  to  several  newspapers 
for  their  help  in  promoting 
traffic  safety. 

Winners  were: 

Editorials  —  Marion  Star 
(Paul  H.  Miller)  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  (Brady  Black); 
columns  —  Berea  News  Sun 
(Fran  Sandrock)  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  (Augie  Lange- 
feld) ;  features — Akron  Beacon 
Journal  (Robert  H.  Giles)  and 
Ashland  Times-Gazette  (Frank 
Telak). 

Photos  —  Ashland  Times-Ga¬ 
zette  (Chic  Knight)  and  Mar¬ 
ion  Star  (William  Snider)  ; 
cartoons  —  Columbus  Dispatch 
(Bob  Hoover)  and  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  (L.  D.  Warren) ;  ad¬ 
vertising — Forest  Hills  Journal 
(E.  B.  Wright  Jr.) 

Cash  awards  were  provided 
by  the  Ohio  Association  of  In¬ 
surance  Agents,  Ohio  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  Association,  Ohio 
Petroleum  Marketers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Ohio  Trucking  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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PROMOTION 

Notary  affidavits 
keep  anglers  honest 

By  George  Wilt 


Fishing  tackle,  equipment, 
boats,  motors,  trailers  and  fish¬ 
ing  trips  worth  $22,000  will  be 
awarded  to  winners  in  the 
“World’s  Largest  Fishing  Con¬ 
test”  sponsored  by  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press.  The  contest,  now  in  its 
19th  year,  operates  on  a  $150,- 
000  all-media  promotion  budget. 

Sweepstakes  drawings  make  it 
possible  for  those  catching  any 
size  fish  to  win  a  prize,  and  not 
just  the  dedicated  fishermen 
who  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
sport.  Last  year,  an  11-year  old 
boy  won  an  outboard  motor,  and 
a  12-year-old  girl  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  12-foot  boat  with  trailer 
and  outboard  motor. 

Almost  as  eagerly  sought  as 
the  prizes  in  the  17-week  con¬ 
test  are  the  two  honorable  men¬ 
tion  certificates  awarded  in  each 
category  every  week.  During 
the  contest  they  require  hand¬ 
lettering  of  475  certificates  dur¬ 
ing  the  contest  period. 

Nineteen  prizes  are  awarded 
each  week — a  first  prize  muskie 
package,  and  three  prizes  for 
northern,  walleye  crappie,  sun- 
fish  and  bass,  along  with  three 
sweepstakes  drawing  prizes. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  a 
major  prize — an  outboard  motor 
— is  given  for  the  largest  fish  in 
each  category,  plus  a  super¬ 
sweepstakes  prize  package  that 
includes  a  14-foot  fishing  boat 
with  trailer  and  20  hp  outboard 
motor  and  a  year’s  supply  of  oil. 

Thousands  of  official  entry 
blanks — 150,000  of  them — are 
distributed  by  mail  and  the 
newspapers’  country  circulation 
men,  to  fishing  stores,  resorts. 


and  other  outlets.  Individuals 
may  enter  as  often  as  they  wish, 
but  only  one  entry  per  fish.  No 
more  than  one  member  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  is  eligible  for  a  w’eekly  mer¬ 
chandise  prize.  Blanks  must  be 
signed  and  witnessed  at  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  the 
fish. 

The  winners  are  announced 
and  the  rules  explained  each 
week  in  the  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  sports  pages.  Releases  are 
also  sent  to  425  newspapers  in 
Minnesota  and  western  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  to  the  newspapers  in 
the  winners’  home  towns. 

Prizes  and  certificates  are  sent 
out  weekly  except  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  notarized  af¬ 
fidavits  must  be  returned  to  con¬ 
test  headquarters  by  major  win¬ 
ners  in  each  category  before 
prizes  are  sent  out. 

Contest  director  Charles 
Sinks,  knovvTi  in  the  Sunday 
Pioneer  Press  stories  as  “Cryin’ 
Charlie,”  says  he  wouldn’t  want 
to  question  the  honor  of  fisher¬ 
men,  but  there  have  been  times 
when  witnesses  listed  on  entr>' 
blanks  have  refused  to  have  the 
affidavits  notarized. 

Marshall  Genshow,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  and  as  avid  a 
fisherman  as  you’ll  find  in  the 
area,  is  ineligible  for  the  con¬ 
test  as  a  newspaper  employee. 
But  it’s  easy  to  see  why  the 
“World’s  Greatest  Fishing  Con¬ 
test”  is  one  of  his  favorite  pro¬ 
motions. 

*  *  * 

ECOLOGY — An  ecology  mes¬ 
sage  carried  by  the  product  it¬ 
self  became  an  advertising 


“first”  when  recyclable  and  bio¬ 
degradable  egg  cartons  were 
distributed  as  preprinted  inserts 
in  the  Houston  Post. 

Distribution  of  50,000  paper- 
board  egg  cartons,  fiat-folded 
and  printed  with  an  ecology 
message  on  the  inside  cover  flap, 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
Super  Market  Institute  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Houston. 

♦  *  * 

BATBOYS  —  The  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  have  selected  batboys 
for  the  Rochester  Red  Wings 
(International  League),  and 
ballboys  for  the  Rochester  Lanc¬ 
ers  (professional  soccer  team) 
in  separate  contests.  The  soccer 
competition  outdrew  applicants 
for  the  baseball  position.  Both 
required  contestants  to  write 
an  essay  on  why  they  wanted 
the  job. 

*  *  * 

CENTENNIAL  —  “We’d  like 
to  feel  that  our  promotion  de¬ 
partment  made  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune's  Centennial  Edi¬ 
tion,”  said  Bill  Nothrop,  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

“One  of  our  staff  artists  de¬ 
signed  the  cover  and  created  all 
the  advertising  layouts,  ^\^th  52 
out  of  a  total  of  75  sold,”  he 
said.  Northrop  added  that  an¬ 
other  artist  concentrated  on  edi¬ 
torial  art  and  design,  with  the 


rest  of  the  department  pitching 
in  to  paste  up  all  96  pages.  The 
editorial  staff  was  credited  with 
a  great  job  of  historical  news 
writing. 

A  coupon  offer  for  the  edition 
resulted  in  requests  for  12,000 
additional  copies  to  be  mailed. 

*  *  * 

NUMBER— “Think  of  a  num¬ 
ber  .  .  .  between  you  and  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,”  said  the  lit¬ 
tle  brochure  from  the  Little 
Rock  daily.  Point  of  the  die-cut 
folder  was  that  the  newspaper 
had  a  new  telephone  number. 
(Incidentally,  it’s  501-376-6161). 
A  peel-off  gummed  label  was  at¬ 
tached.  Now  you  know  how  to 
reach  Sam  Harris,  the  Gazette’s 
public  affairs  director,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  promotion. 

*  *  * 

RELAYS— More  than  2,000 
Toledo  area  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  participated  in  the  6th 
annual  Blade  Relays,  with  the 
girls’  relays  attracting  561 
contestants  from  40  schools, 
making  this  one  of  the  largest 
events  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

The  relays,  which  include  a 
broad  pi'ogram  of  track  and 
field  events,  are  held  on  four 
successive  weekends,  and  are 
managed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Blade’s  sports  department.  In 
the  three  boys’  meets,  compe- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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tition  was  for  schools  in  three 
classes,  with  131  schools  taking 
part,  and  including  2,037  indi¬ 
vidual  contestants. 

♦  ♦ 

GARDEN  BOOK  —  The 
Washington  Star  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  edition  of  its  Gar¬ 
den  Book,  a  volume  whose  past 
editions  have  sold  nearly  half 
a  million  copies.  Written  by 
Wilbur  Youngman,  Star  gar¬ 
den  writer,  the  current  edition 
runs  233  pages  and  covers 
flowers,  vegetables,  trees, 
shrubs  and  lawns.  It  is  the 
only  book  prepared  specifically 
for  gardeners  in  the  metro 
area  of  Virginia,  Marjdand,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in¬ 
cludes  pesticide  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  line  with  local  laws. 
Copies  may  be  purchased  at 
$2.50  from  the  Star’s  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

*  ♦  3|c 

NO  POLO  —  “Daily  News 
Readers  Don’t  Play  Polo”  says 
a  new  fact  book  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

The  colorful  book,  with  each 
page  printed  on  a  different  color 
stt)ck,  highlights  the  editorial 
vitality  of  the  News,  and  the 
audience  it  reaches. 

The  book  is  designed  as 
a  self-contained  “leave-behind” 
presentation  for  the  sales 
staff.  A  message  from  Rolfe 
Neill,  News  editor,  explains 
why  the  News  is  known  as  the 
“people’s  paper.”  A  section  is 
devoted  to  awards  won  by  staff- 
eis,  and  another  division  shows 
how  News  readers  get  involved 
with  the  paper’s  projects.  A 
section  on  who  News  readers 
are,  and  where  they  liv'e  is  in¬ 
cluded.  A  summary  says : 
“They  may  not  play  polo  on 
Sunday  or  ride  to  the  hounds, 
but  can  you  name  a  more  loyal 
audience  for  the  Eagles,  Phil¬ 
lies,  Flyers  or  Sixers?” 


CAMPING  CLINIC  —  The 
Ihiffalo  Evening  Xeivs  has 
sponsored  its  eighth  annual 
Family  Camping  Clinic,  held  on 
three  consecutive  Wednesday 
evenings.  Sessions  were  pro¬ 
grammed  to  assist  and  encour¬ 
age  novice  and  prospective 
campers  and  inform  experi¬ 
enced  outdoorsmen  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  popular  form 
of  recreation. 

The  clinic  was  concluded  with 
a  “Model  Camp  City”  in  a  park, 
with  the  public  invited.  About 
40  camping  families  set  up 
tents  and  trailers  to  give  vis¬ 
itors  a  chance  to  see  a  “live” 
sample  of  camping  life. 

Programs  featured  speak¬ 
ers,  films,  and  camping,  travel 
and  safety  tips,  plus  indoor 
equipment  displays,  plus  an 
outdoor  exhibit  of  tents  and 
trailers.  Curator  of  the  zoo  pre¬ 
sented  a  talk  with  a  small  ani¬ 
mal  exhibit.  A  “College  of 
Camping  Knowledge”  conducted 
question  -  and  -  answer  sessions. 
The  clinic  was  free  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
distributed  15,000  pocket  guides 
to  “Weekend  Camping  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,”  including  road 
maps  and  directions  to  125 
camp  grounds  within  100  miles 
of  Buffalo.  Copies  are  available 
from  Joe  Cardina,  promotion 
manager. 

^  :|e 

FISHING  —  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Michigan  fisher¬ 
men  are  now  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  when  and  where  to  fish, 
thanks  to  a  special  Detroit 
Xews  fishing  calendar.  Printed 
in  green  and  blue,  the  calendar 
tells  what  kinds  of  fish  can  be 
caught  when  and  where,  what 
the  limits  are,  and  features  a 
portrait  of  News  Outdoor  Edi¬ 
tor  James  A.  O.  Crowe.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  copies  have  found 
their  way  into  close  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  Michigan-wide  sporting 
goods  stores,  barber  shops,  ho¬ 
tels  and  lounges. 


Newspaper  sparks 
Arbor  Day  revival 

A  nation-wide  promotion  of 
the  100th  anniversai-y  of  Arbor 
Day  will  be  patterned  after  a 
tree-planting  campaign  held 
this  spring  by  the  Cleveland 
Press  to  reestablish  Arbor  Day. 

This  announcement  was  made 
by  David  Leach,  president  of 
the  American  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  Inc. 

In  its  campaign,  the  Press 
urged  Clevelanders  to  reforest 
the  Forest  City,  as  Cleveland 
became  kno%\Ti  in  1850  for  its 
tree  plantings  along  city  streets. 
Thousands  of  trees  became  lost 
to  urban  development  and  dis¬ 
ease. 

Leach  said  his  society,  which 
has  the  attention  of  about  800,- 
000  professional  and  amateur 
horticulturists,  is  preparing  to 
promote  the  1971  observance  of 
Arbor  Day  throughout  the 
countrj^  hoping  to  revive  it  as 
a  national  custom  and  habit. 

The  Press  has  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  society  with  clippings 
of  all  the  stories,  pictures  and 
editorials  used  in  the  campaign. 

The  newspaper  campaign  had 
these  results: 

•  More  than  60  organizations 
volunteered  to  plant  trees  in 
city  parks.  This  was  the  result 
of  a  Press  story  revealing  that 
the  city  had  3000  trees  ready 
for  planting  but  no  money  in 
the  budget  for  the  manpower  to 
get  them  planted. 

•  Boy  Scout  troops  and 
others  volunteered  to  plant  30,- 
000  seedlings  that  were  available 
from  Ohio  State  nurseries. 

•  Cleveland  schools  agreed  to 
plant  a  flowering  crab  in  each 
of  170  school  yards  and  another 
in  the  city  park  nearest  each 
school. 

•  The  Cleveland  Builders  As¬ 
sociation  adopted  a  resolution 
that  all  of  its  members  would 
plant  a  tree  with  every  new 
house  built  in  the  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  area. 


•  Women’s  groups  helped 
with  the  planting  of  flowering 
trees  for  a  median  strip  35  city 
blocks  long. 

•  The  Cleveland  Zoo  stepped 
up  its  annual  planting  program 
with  the  cooperation  of  garden 
clubs,  Kiwanis  and  Rotarj’. 

•  The  Natural  History  Mu¬ 
seum  participated  by  offering  a 
balled  tree  for  every  school  in 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area  and 
offered  a  supply  of  saplings  for 
pupils  to  plant  at  home. 

Two  of  Cleveland’s  more 
prominent  citizens.  Mayor  Carl 
B.  Stokes  and  industrialist  Cy¬ 
rus  Eaton,  joined  in  The  Press 
Day  with  additions  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  landscape. 

The  Press  campaign  drew  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  city  attention 
and  commendation.  Russell  E. 
Train,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality,  the 
executive  office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  wrote  Press  Editor  Tom 
Boardman  commending  the  pa¬ 
per  for  its  leadership  in  the 
tree-planting  program. 

Ohio’s  Governor  Gilligan 
wrote  that  he  was  especially 
pleased  to  learn  of  a  project  de¬ 
signed  to  do  something  to  re¬ 
store  our  environment.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  introduced  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature  to  “congratu¬ 
late  The  Cleveland  Press  for  its 
highly  successful  gi’een-up  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Cleveland  City  Council  passed 
a  resolution,  calling  the  cam¬ 
paign  “one  of  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  and  positive  action  projects 
suggested  for  this  city.” 

The  Press  published  an  eight- 
page  booklet  that  included  six 
steps  for  correct  tree  planting 
and  distributed  50,000  free 
copies  to  readers. 

♦  *  * 

BEST  OF  CLASS  —  A  bro¬ 
chure  from  the  Neivark  Star- 
Ledger  tells  that  it  was  voted 
best  daily  newspaper  in  New 
Jersey  by  the  N.J.  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  1970.  A  list  of  other 
awards  is  also  included  in  the 
die-cut  brochure. 
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CL.\SS1F1ED  CLINIC 

Ad  count  activity 
picture  is  compiled 

Uy  Stan  Finsn«-M8 

C>AM,  Frovidrnce  Journal  and  Bulletin 


How  do  you  measure  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  your  Classified 
operation  in  comparison  to 
other  markets? 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the 
ways — 

ANNUAL  LINAGE  —  you 
compare  your  volume  with  a 
dozen  comparable  cities  in  cir¬ 
culation/population  ranks  sim¬ 
ilar  to  yours.  You  may  have  to 
weigh  some  factors  that  will 
account  for  surprising  differ¬ 
ences,  though.  One  paper  with 
Classified  display  might  want 
to  funnel  certain  classifications 
into  Classified  while  others  may 
not.  Differences  in  format  will 
affect  comparisons  to  a  great 
degree ;  so  get  a  look  at  the 
other  guy’s  Classified  section. 

ANNUAL  REVENUE— 
while  some  CAMs  may  shy 
away  away  from  trading  rev¬ 
enue  statistics,  it’s  important 
to  build  trusting  relationships 
with  your  counterparts  at  news¬ 
papers  of  about  your  same  size; 
so  you  can  get  these  figures  and 
use  them  in  confidence.  When 
you  merge  your  revenue  figures 
with  the  linage  figures,  you’ll 
be  in  a  stronger  position  to 
assess  your  average  rate  situa¬ 
tion.  Maybe  your  rates  are  too 
low.  Chances  are  you  can  work 
in  some  hefty  increases  to  put 
your  revenue  production  in  a 
more  favorable  position.  Maybe 
your  rates  are  too  high  and  this 
is  affecting  your  volume.  If  this 
is  the  case,  tread  carefully  on 
rate  increases.  Frequent  small 
rate  rises  might  be  better  than 
big  jumps. 

ANNUAL  AD  COUNT— a 
favorite  measui’ing  stick  among 


seasoned  CAMs  and  sometimes 
too  frequently  overlooked:  “If 
it  doesn’t  produce  revenue  why 
worry  about  it?” 

Actually,  ad  count  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  accurate  indi¬ 
cator  of  growth — or  lack  of  it. 
It  indicates  activity.  You  could 
be  experiencing  linage  losses 
(as  a  lot  of  papers  are  right 
now),  but  if  your  ad  count  fig¬ 
ures  are  continuing  to  creep  up, 
you  know  you’re  going  to  come 
out  on  top — eventually. 

There’s  an  old  adage:  “Get 
the  ads.  The  linage  and  rev¬ 
enue  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.” 

There’s  another  method  of 
comparison  (and  likely  many 
more  not  to  be  brought  out  in 
tliis  article) — back  in  1960,  in 
a  piece  in  Harrison  MacDonald 
&  Sons  “Classified  Executive”, 
old  pro  Arthur  Mochel  called  it 
“Ad  Count  Penetration.”  How 
many  ads  per  population  unit 
do  you  run  in  a  year? 

His  formula  went  like  this: 

Total  ads  carried  in  one  year 
divided  by 

Population  of  City  Zone 
(ABC  as  listed  in 
E  &  P  Year  Book) 

Recently,  a  study  along  these 
same  lines,  but  using  circula¬ 
tion  rather  than  population,  was 
compiled  and  sent  to  E&P  by 
Laurence  T.  Herman,  VP,  sales- 
marketing  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times-Evening  Independent. 

Here’s  the  ad  count  activity 
picture  he  came  up  with  as  of 
April  1,  1971— 

(See  chart  at  upper  right) 


MEASURE  OF  MAJOR  MARKET 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PARTICIPATION 
AND  INVOLVEMENT  IN  TERMS  OF 
AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD 
YEAR  1970 


Total  Classi- 

Sunday  Circula- 

Number  of 

NEWSPAPER 

fied  Ad  Count  tion,  ABC  Audit 

Classified  Ads 

tor  1970 

March  31,  1970 

per 

Subscriber 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  . 

.  1,456,993 

1 17,023 

12.45 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  . 

2,196,050 

201,123 

10.92 

Santa  Ana  Register  . . . 

..  1,593,379 

177,742 

8.96 

St.  Petersburg  Times  . 

..  1,418,348 

175,071 

8.10 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

1,850,042 

254,089 

7.28 

San  Diego  Union  .  . 

1,777,717 

258,766 

6.87 

Houston  Chronicle 

.  2,362,283 

353,214 

6.69 

Seattle  Times  . 

..  1,930,957 

310,357 

6.22 

Dallas  News  . 

..  1,620,629 

284,097 

5.70 

Dallas  Times  Herald  .  . 

..  1,565,567 

275,535 

5.68 

Toronto  Star  . 

..  1,929,093 

372,548  (S< 

,t). 

5.18 

Houston  Post  . 

1,596,963 

327,167 

4.88 

Denver  Post  . 

..  1,578,610 

355,862 

4.44 

Miami  Herald  . 

..  1,911,683 

450,105 

4.25 

Portland  Oregonian  .  .  . 

..  1,626,134 

400,779 

4.06 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

.  1,594,064 

533,828 

2.99 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

..  1,526,152 

553,885 

2.76 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  . . 

..  1,736,499 

630,994 

2.75 

Washington  Post  . 

..  1,652,946 

657,560 

2.51 

New  York  Times  . 

.  .  3,457,039 

1,407,549 

2.46 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  . . . 

.  .  3,057,052 

1 ,246,870 

2.45 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

1,513,438 

640,555 

2.36 

Detroit  News  . 

1 ,896,967 

850,078 

2.23 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

1,791,642 

1,016,275 

1.76 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  . 

..  1,438,352 

867,810 

1.66 

It’s  obvious  from 

the  figures 

culations  the 

ratio 

usually 

that  some  newspapers  are  doing  drops  markedly, 
a  tremendous  job  on  Classified  Any  other  “comparison  de¬ 
ad  count  on  the  basis  of  com-  vices”  or  interesting  surveys? 


paring  ads  per  subscriber.  You  Don’t  hesitate  to  send  them  to 
can’t  help  but  notice,  though,  me  so  we  can  share  them  with 
that  as  you  get  into  larger  cir-  Clinic  readers. 


Oregon  daily  swings 
into  coldtype  era 

The  first  issue  of  the  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times  from  its 
new  cold-type  plant  appeared 
with  a  color  picture  of  a  girl  on 
a  playground  swing  “typifying 
the  swing  into  a  new  era”  of 
newspaper  production  for  the 
109-year-old  publication. 

The  offset  newspaper  was  the 
result  of  a  program  of  moderni¬ 
zation  begun  four  years  ago  by 
Arthur  L.  Lowe,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gazette-Times  for 
20  years  until  his  retirement 
three  months  ago.  The  new 


plant  has  a  40-page  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  press. 

Robert  C.  Ingalls,  editor  and 
publisher,  gave  credit  to  Albany 
Democrat-Herald  technical  su¬ 
pervisors  for  “generous  coopera¬ 
tion”  in  training  G-T  people  in 
the  new  process. 

As  part  of  the  new  operation, 
the  Corvallis  paper  has  put  into 
operation  two  4961  Compu- 
Graphics,  one  2961  Compu- 
graphic,  an  IBM  1130  computer, 
a  Photon  560  and  a  Compu- 
graphic  7200,  with  nu-Arc  ver¬ 
tical  cameras  and  a  Chemco 
Spartan  II  camera. 
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Comics  hold 
audiences 
of  all  ages 

Ne\vsi)aper  comics,  celebrat¬ 
ing  their  75th  anniversary,  are 
one  of  the  best  read  features  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper. 

Adults  continue  to  be  the 
heaviest  readers  of  the  Sunday 
comics.  Metro  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  reports  that  6077  of  the 
Sunday  comics  readers  ai’e 
adults  18  years  and  over,  15 
are  teenagers  (between  the  ages 
of  12  and  17)  and  r  are  in 
the  2  years  to  11  years  group. 

Readership  tends  to  be  high¬ 
est  in  the  higher  income  groui)s. 
Among  those  men  and  women 
over  18  who  read  the  .Sunday 
comics,  4S*^/c,  live  in  households 
with  annual  incomes  of  $10,000 
or  more;  .347o  in  households 
with  incomes  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000  and  in  house¬ 

holds  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,0o0. 

.\ccording  to  a  new  research 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising,  AXPA,  eight  out  of  ten 
young  people  (ages  14  through 
25)  recall  having  started  their 
newspajier  reading  with  the 
comic  features.  But  interest  in 
the  comics  continues  high  as 
young  people  grow  uj).  .Among 
male  high  school  students,  for 
example,  74%  report  that  they 
read  the  comics  a  few  times  a 
week  or  more  often.  For  young 
men  wdth  college  educations  or 
jnore,  the  figure  still  continues 
to  be  67%. 

Ads  can  run  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  in  both  standard  and  tab¬ 
loid  pages,  and  there  ai  e  a  va¬ 
riety  of  visual  approaches.  In 
addition,  local  tie-ins  and  dealer 
listings  can  appear  with  na¬ 
tional  ads,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 

Alany  of  the  advertisers  in 
the  Sunday  comics  in  the  past 


few  years  have  used  the  medium 
successfully  for  promotional 
purposes — new  product  intro¬ 
ductions,  contests,  coupons,  mail 
back  offers,  premiums  and 
sweepstakes.  Of  the  79  national 
advertisers  who  used  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  during  1970,  41 
featured  premium  offers  in  one 
or  more  of  their  ads,  13  fea¬ 
tured  cents-off  coupons  in  their 
campaigns,  and  20  w’ere  primar¬ 
ily  mail  order  advertisers. 

• 

Ray  Cromley  will 
write  ‘Global  View’ 

Leon  Dennen  will  relinquish 
his  NEA  column  “Global  View” 
at  the  end  of  June  with  the 
title  going  to  Ray  Cromley,  one 
of  the  sendee’s  Washington 
cori’espondents  and  also  its 
military  analyst. 

Ci’omley  will  continue  to 
write  two  Washington  columns 
a  week  in  addition  to  the  week¬ 
ly  “Global  View.” 

Dennen  will  contribute  spe¬ 
cial  dispatches  occasionally  but 
intends  to  devote  himself  to 
book  projects. 

Dennen  joined  NE.A  with  a 
background  of  undercover  work 
in  Europe  during  and  after 
World  War  II. 

• 

Local  satire  column 
based  on  news  items 

A  new  column  is  being  offered 
by  A1  Greene,  a  freelance 
satirist. 

The  new'  column  offers  satire 
based  on  local  new'S  happenings. 
Each  column  (“The  Village 
Greene”)  is  written  specifically 
for  the  new'spaper  that  is  using 
it. 

Greene  has  worked  for  the 
Binghnmton  Sun  Bulletin,  Pad- 
dock  Publications  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  and  the  Homell 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Tribune. 

For  details  write  to  A1 
Greene,  RD  1,  Canaseraga,  New 
York,  14822. 


Tom  Ward  has  strip 
with  talking  dogs 

Tom  Ward,  cartoonist,  prod¬ 
uct  designer,  illustrator,  court¬ 
room  artist,  has  been  a  Jack- 
of-all  trades  in  the  idea  depart¬ 
ment  and  has  mastered  a  few'. 
Now'  his  “Mid-America”  strip 
sort  of  hints  that  we  have  all 
gone  to  the  dogs,  but  maybe  it 
i.sn’t  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  There 
is  no  limitation  for  subject  mat¬ 
ter. 

In  1950,  Ward  had  a  comic 
strip  (hidianapolis  Times)  on 
automobile  racing  called  “Rac¬ 
ing  Days”  with  Hub  Capp  as 
his  hero.  The  cartoonist  spent 
the  next  four  years  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  in  Korea  and  else¬ 
where. 

While  in  the  Air  Force,  Ward 
had  a  weekly  dog  strip  called 
“Spinnei'.”  In  fact,  since  1946 
all  of  his  cartoons  have  had  a 
dog  hanging  on  the  fringes. 
Thei'efore,  it  became  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  dog  strip  should 
develop.  Editors  wishing  sam¬ 
ples  may  W'lite  Tom  Ward  Stu¬ 
dios,  P.O.  Box  101,  Aurora,  In¬ 
diana  47001. 

• 

Secret  Witness  plan 
begun  in  Philadelphia 

.A  $50,000  fund  to  start  a 
Secret  Witness  program  has 
been  set  up  by  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Neivs. 

Rolfe  Neill,  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tor,  said  one  of  the  problems  in 
Philadelphia  is  the  concern  for 
personal  safety,  “People  are 
scared  for  their  lives,”  he  said, 
“They  are  scared  for  the  lives 
of  their  families.  Our  police  de¬ 
partment  does  its  best.  But 
crime  today  is  too  big  even  for 
a  good  police  department  like 
Philadelphia’s.  The  community 
must  assist  through  the  Secret 
Witness  program.” 

To  start  off  the  program,  the 
Daily  News  offei-ed  $8,000  in  re¬ 
wards  for  the  solution  of  tw'o 
major  crimes.  There’s  a  $4,000 
reward  in  each  case. 


Cobb  wins  top  prize 
for  story  of  GP’s 

Carl  M,  Cobb  of  the  Boston 
Globe  won  first  prize  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  journalism  award 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Academy  of  General 
Practice  for  his  reporting  on 
family  medicine  and  health  care 
in  1970.  He  won  the  award  of 
$1000  for  his  article  “Solving 
the  Doctor  Shortage,”  in  the 
Saturday  Review. 

Second  prize  ($750)  went  to 
Dana  Stevenson,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Sunday  Times  Advertiser,  and 
third  prize  ($250)  went  to  Gene 
E.  O’Bleness,  Newport  Neivs 
(Va.)  Times-Herald. 

9 

Newsmen  take  posts 
in  state  legislature 

David  A.  Leherr,  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Capitol 
Campus  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  at  Middletown,  Pa., 
and  a  former  .AP  staffer  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  has  been  named  Demo¬ 
cratic  legislative  information  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  House  of  Representatives 
at  $19,300  a  year. 

Vincent  P.  Carocci,  of  the 
Harrisburg  Bureau  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  formerly 
w'ith  the  AP  in  Harrisburg,  has 
been  named  infonnation  officer 
for  the  State  Senate  Democratic 
Caucus  at  $16,300  a  year. 

• 

Offer  ‘survival  kit’ 
to  aid  homeowners 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate  is  of¬ 
fering  papers  a  12-part  series. 
The  Homeowner’s  Survival  Kit. 
A.  M.  Watkins,  a  writer  in 
household  finance  and  home  re¬ 
pair  fields,  tells  readers  how 
they  can  cut  costs  in  every¬ 
thing  from  property  taxes  to 
air-conditioning  bills  to  insur¬ 
ance  and  brokerage  fees.  The 
series  ends  with  a  checklist  by 
which  homeowners — and  most 
apartment  dwellers — can  short¬ 
stop  runaw'ay  expenses. 
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MARITAL  WAS  AN  EASY  WORD  for  fhe  nation's  best  school 
spellers  to  spell  for  the  First  Lady  when  she  greeted  them  at  the 
White  House  and  gave  a  reception  in  the  State  Dining  Room.  This 
was  the  greatest  number  of  finalists  in  the  44-year  history  of  the 


National  Spelling  Bee,  sponsored  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  59  other  papers,  and  Jonathan  Knisely,  12,  representing  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  won  the  grand  prize.  (PS:  We  hope  the  printer 
doesn't  set  it  martial  and  spoil  the  fun.) 


51  supervisors  complete 
12- week  in-plant  course 


Fifty-one  employes  from  nine 
departments  of  the  Journal 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Miltvaukee  Journal  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  in-plant  super¬ 
visory  training  program  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Journal  Company  is  the 
first  newspaper  to  use  the  new 
12-week  program  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  oral  presentations, 
printed  manuals  for  the  par¬ 


ticipants  and  visual  aids. 

Robert  Higdon,  Journal  as¬ 
sistant  personnel  relations  man¬ 
ager,  directed  the  program. 

The  idea  for  such  a  program 
arose  in  1964  among  members 
of  ANPA  facing  the  common 
problem  in  the  newspaper  in- 
dustrj'  of  foreman  and  super¬ 
visor  development.  Seven  years 
later,  the  ANPA  committee 
working  with  Ur.  Robert  Burns 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Industrial  Relations  Center, 
came  up  with  the  in-plant  de¬ 


velopment  program  that  they 
felt  met  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’  from  the  standpoint  of 
content,  cost  and  impact. 

The  ob.iectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are: 

1)  To  increase  the  under¬ 
standing  of  leadership 

2)  To  analyze  some  key  com¬ 
munication  concepts  and  de¬ 
velop  communications  skills 

3)  To  apply  communication 
and  leadership  skills  to  im¬ 
proving  work. 

The  Journal  Company  added 
two  weeks  to  the  basic  10  week 
program. 

The  first  session  began  with 
an  introduction  by  Journal 
Company  president  Donald  B. 
Abert  and  a  session  “Thinking 
Like  A  Manager.”  The  pro¬ 


gram  was  concluded  with  a  rec¬ 
ognition  luncheon  for  the  par¬ 
ticipants. 

The  employes  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  meeting  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon  for  two- 
hour  sessions  once  a  week.  The 
departments  represented  were: 
production,  advei-tising,  circula¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  promotion, 
Milwaukee  Journal  editorial, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial, 
business  office  and  personnel. 

Frank  Kelly,  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  vicepresident  and  business 
manager,  who  worked  on  the 
ANPA  supervisory  training 
committee,  said  the  program  is 
fresh,  and  is  geared  to  the 
needs  of  our  industry.  “It  is 
specific  and  down  to  earth.” 
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How  farmers^  paper  has 
flourished  since  1821! 


From  the  Long  Island  Farmer 
of  1821  to  the  Long  Island 
Press  of  1971  there’s  a  150-year 
span  of  journalism  for  a  paper 
that  once  featured  the  byline  of 
Walt  Whitman  on  articles  of  in¬ 
terest  to  rural  Long  Islanders. 

Today,  the  Long  Isla7id 
Press,  with  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  400,000  daily,  is  a  metro- 
jiolitan  newspaper — the  largest 
unit  in  the  S.  1.  Newhouse 
group  that  ranges  from  Spring- 
field,  Mass,  in  New  England  to 
Portland,  Ore.  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  from  Syracuse 
in  Central  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  Deep  South. 

The  Press  marked  its  .sesqui- 
centennial  with  special  reports 
on  Long  Lsland  history  in  issue 
No.  141  of  its  151st  year  (Fri¬ 
day,  May  21).  The  first  issue  of 
the  Long  Island  Farmer,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  of  Jamaica,  appeared 
January  4,  1821. 

Henry  C.  Sleight  was  the 
founding-owner-editor  of  the 
Farmer.  He  had  been  working 
for  the  Suffolk  Gazette  when  he 
volunteered  for  militarj*  seiwice 
in  the  War  of  1812  which 
amounted  to  soldiering  on  the 
Kentucky  frontier. 

When  he  returned  to  Long 
Island,  he  founded  the  Farmer 
to  serve  the  rural  village  of 
Jamaica,  not  far  from  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn.  Seymour 
Marks,  the  Press  writer  who 
did  the  research  for  the  his¬ 
torical  addition,  found  that  the 
Farmer  grew  into  an  influen¬ 
tial  joumalistic  voice  with 
pieces  about  crops,  recipes, 
fashion  and  no-holds-barred 
partisan  politics. 
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“Under  Sleight  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,”  Marks  wrote,  “it  w'as 
a  bumptious,  determined  sheet, 
sometimes  a  weekly  and  some¬ 
times  a  bi-weekly,  often  mixing 
news,  facts  and  editorial  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Marks  gave  this  item  as  an 
example : 

“Five  Jamaica  youths  went 
up  500  feet  in  a  balloon.  They 
should  have  been  spanked  by 
their  parents,  and  probably 
were.” 

After  a  succession  of  owners 
and  editors,  the  Farmer  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Long  Island  Demo¬ 
crat  in  1912  and  became  a  daily 
newspaper.  Benjamin  Mar\dn,  a 
lawyer,  acquired  the  paper  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  Farmer. 

Five  years  later,  the  Bidder 
family  bought  the  paper,  and 
dropped  the  name  Farmer  from 
the  title,  and  appointed  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Hofmann  as  publisher. 
By  1928,  circulation  was  28,000, 
and  four  years  later  Samuel  1. 
Newhouse,  publisher  of  the 
Staten  Island  Advance,  started 
his  publishing  empire  by  buy¬ 
ing  controlling  interest  in  the 
Press.  Today  the  paper  circu¬ 
lates  all  over  Queens  County 
and  into  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties. 

The  operation  of  the  Press  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Theodore  Newhouse,  associate 
publisher  of  the  group.  Da\id 
Starr  is  the  editor. 

• 

Copy  editing  class 

Fifteen  college  juniors  from 
eight  states  began  a  three- 
week  course  in  newspaper  copy 
editing  June  14  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  School  of 
Journalism.  On  Monday,  July 
5,  each  will  begin  a  summer  in¬ 
ternship  on  the  desk  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  daily.  The  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We’ll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Louise  Shadduck 
heads  women 
writers’  group 

Louise  Shadduck,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  D.C., 


Cheri  Cross,  public  relations, 
Reno,  Nev. ; 

Jo  Cart,  Rayne  (La.)  Inde¬ 
pendent; 

Peggy  Pond,  Fairfax  Hos¬ 
pital  Gazette,  Falls  Church, 
Va.; 

Jo  Ann  Knout,  Dayton  Daily 


was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  at  its  recent  convention 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Miss  Shadduck,  elected  to  a 
two-year  term,  is  executive  sec¬ 
retary'  to  Idaho  congressman 
Ori'al  E.  Hansen.  She  is  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Coeur  d'  Alene  (Idaho) 
Press. 


Joan  Arsenault,  the  O/ttimist, 
St.  Louis; 

Sue  Hoover,  Detroit  News; 

Olga  Curtis,  Denver  Post; 
(Kans.) 

Christine  Buchanan,  Wash¬ 
ington  County  News; 

Diane  Lewis,  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Deacon; 

Eleanor  Seberger,  columnist, 
Cozad,  Neb. 


Minnette  Houdeshelt,  North 
Naomi  Whitesell,  Indian-  piatte  (Neb.)  Telegraph-Bul¬ 
letin; 

Rae  Campbell,  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  .Argus. 

There  were  1,589  entries  in 
the  writing  contest. 


apolis,  director  of  publications 
and  public  relations,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  Association, 
was  elected  first  vicepresident. 

Also  elected  were  Charlene 
Stogsdill,  Cheyenne,  second  vice- 
president;  Gertrude  Lewis,  Top-  ii  iv  narent 
eka,  third  vicepresident;  Arlys  L»aiias  I'Hews  parem 

Derrick,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  sec-  buys  luatcllbook  firm 


retary,  and  Marylynn  Holder, 

Los  Angeles,  treasurer. 

The  $500  Helen  Miller  Mal- 
loch  Scholarship  was  awarded 
to  Elizabeth  Ann  Wright  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  She 
plans  to  begin  studies  at  North¬ 
western  University  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  She  did 
summer  internships  with  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  1968-70. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  Col¬ 
lege,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Seventeen  members  of  the  ^ 

Federation  were  honored  as  top  11  1.* 

award  winners  in  the  writing  SCllOlarsnip 


A.  H.  Bello  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  News-Texan  News¬ 
papers,  has  announced  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  controlling  interest 
in  the  Atlas  Match  Corp.  of 
Arlington,  Texas.  The  company 
produces  advertising  book 
matches  and  also  has  a  subsidi¬ 
ary',  Optigraphics,  which  has 
the  manufacturing  rights  to 
three  dimensional  printing  used 
in  advertising  displays. 


competition. 

Betty  Penson,  Arts  of  Living 
editor,  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise, 
scored  26  points. 

Other  winners  were: 

Edith  Ridge,  Magna  (Utah) 
Times; 

Betzi  Woodman,  free-lance 
writer,  Anchorage,  Alaska ; 

Greta  Stewart,  Lindsay 
(Calif.)  Gazette; 

Clarissa  Davidson  Start,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch; 


The  first  Connecticut  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  scholarship  has  been 
awarded  to  Robert  Allen  Gouge, 
31,  of  Guilford.  The  $500  schol¬ 
arship  was  created  this  year 
by  the  Connecticut  professional 
chapter  as  a  means  of  “en¬ 
couraging  journalism  as  a  ca¬ 
reer.”  Gouge  was  one  of  the 
five  finalists  screened  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Paul  Gough 
of  the  Neio  Haven  Register.  He 
is  attending  Southern  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  College. 


The  Columbian 

Vancouver,  Washington 
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Betty  Kinser^s 
sewing  column: 
stitch  in  time 

What  does  a  girl  who  nearly 
flunked  sewing  class  in  high 
school  do  for  a  living? 

She  writes  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  on  sewing,  what  else! 

Mrs.  Betty  W.  Kinser  admits 
to  passing  her  class  in  sewing 
only  “by  a  thread.” 

“I  made  one  dress  the  entire 
year,”  says  Betty,  “and  I 
couldn’t  wear  it.  I  never  did 
get  the  hang  of  putting  in  a 
zipper,  so  I  just  left  that  part 
out — and  the  dress  wouldn’t  go 
over  my  head.” 

But  now  things  have  changed 
for  Betty.  She  not  only  is  put¬ 
ting  in  zippers,  but  she  is  doing 
all  the  other  things  that  go 
along  with  being  an  expert 
seamstress. 

And  she  does  a  weekly  column 
for  Copley  News  Service,  which 
is  syndicated.  Betty  also  has  a 
weekly  radio  show  and  occa¬ 
sionally  she’s  on  television. 

It  started  more  than  a  decade 
ago  when  Betty’s  mother-in- 
law  came  to  stay  for  a  while. 

During  that  time,  the  elder  Mrs. 

Kinser  rented  a  machine  to  do 
some  sewing  for  her  grandsons. 

“Never  a  pattern,  or  a  guide 
of  any  kind,”  says  Betty,  “just 
a  snip,  a  stitch,  and  there  it 
was — a  shirt,  a  pair  of  pajamas 
or  curtains  for  the  window.  I 
was  absolutely  hooked!” 

For  several  years  Betty  did 
sewing  for  the  public  and  was 
kept  busy  making  entire  ward¬ 
robes  for  college  girls,  working 
girls  and  brides-to-be.  However, 
her  present  schedule  does  not 
permit  outside  sewing.  There- 
We,  Betty  is  referring  all  her 
calls  to  three  of  her  friends,  who 
claim  to  be  booked  up  until  the 
middle  of  October. 

The  idea  to  write  a  newspaper 
column  was  a  “flash,”  she  said, 
that  struck  her  one  day  as  she 
was  “very  unenthusiastically” 
dusting  the  floors.  She  dropped 
her  mop  and  headed  for  her 
typewriter,  to  turn  out  a  column 
on  the  whys,  hows  and  where¬ 
fores  of  sewing  at  home. 

• 

Rose  Kennedy  book 
will  be  serialized 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
will  serialize  “Rose,”  the  first 
book-length  portrait  of  Rose 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  beginning 
August  8. 

The  book,  to  be  published 
June  21  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  will  be  offered  in  10  in¬ 
stallments. 

Gail  Cameron,  a  reporter  for 
Life  for  eight  years,  is  the  au¬ 
thor.  _ 
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KETCHAM  SHIPS  OUT — King  Features'  Hank  Ketcham,  creator  of 
"Half  Hitch,"  meets  in  the  Pentagon  with  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt 
Jr.,  chief  of  naval  operations,  to  receive  temporary  sea  duty  orders 
and  also  to  present  the  admiral  with  an  original  of  his  Navy-orient¬ 
ed  comic  strip.  Ketcham,  a  chief  petty  officer  during  World  War  II, 
will  spend  10  days  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  gather¬ 
ing  background  material  for  his  strip. 


Patsy  Milligan 
(Olga)  puts  fun 
into  astrology 

Astrology  may  never  be  quite 
the  same  again  after  Olga.  She 
strides  briskly  through  the 
houses  of  the  Zodiac,  laughing, 
chiding,  encouraging.  Suddenly 
the  Zodiac  becomes  a  place  of 
merriment. 

“Olga  Knows”  is  the  title  of 
this  once-a-week  astrology  col¬ 
umn  now  syndicated  by  Chron¬ 
icle  Features. 

Who  is  Olga?  Olga  is  a  Tau¬ 
rus  in  the  cusp  of  Gemini,  a 
lively  and  spirited  mother  of 
eight;  five  boys  (three  Leos  and 
two  Aries  all  right-handed)  and 
three  girls  (two  Taurus  and 
one  Capricorn  all  left-handed). 


Her  husband  is  a  Pisces. 

Outside  the  Zodiac,  Olga  is 
Patsy  Milligan  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  a 
housewife  who  found  raising 
eight  children  not  sufficiently 
demanding.  So  Olga. 

• 

Mrs.  Johnson  writes 
graphology  column 

A  weekly  graphology  column, 
“Pen  &  Personality,”  is  now 
available  through  syndication: 
Written  by  Lillian  Dee  Johnson, 
the  column  covers  every  aspect 
of  handwriting. 

She  is  well  known  as  a  lecr 
turer,  writer,  and  teacher  on 
metaphysical  and  psychic  sub¬ 
jects.  She  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  Astroview  magazine. 

“Pen  &  Personality”  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Queen  City  Pub¬ 
lishers,  9033  E.  Nassau,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  80237. 
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Paris  and  Burke  head 
ANPA/RI  committees 


Dave  K.  Gottlieb,  president 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  president  of  Lee  En- 
ter])iises  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  Institute’s  1971-72  pro¬ 
duction  manafiement  committee. 

Golden  L.  Paris,  production 
manaprer  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Xews,  is  chairman. 

John  Sacchia,  national  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Hearst  Xews- 
l)ai)ers,  is  vicechairman. 

New  members  are: 

Earl  Bullard,  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  Louisville  Times; 

Glenn  Elvidge,  Atlanta  News- 
])apers; 

Reappointed  memlx^rs  are: 

Inin  Baird,  Kansas  Citij 
Times  and  Star; 

Noel  G.  Blackard,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Xeics  and  Observer; 

Richard  D.  Blum,  Dallas 
Xeirs; 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago 
Tribune; 

Ralph  E.  Eary,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Xews,  Denver; 

Julian  .1.  Eberle,  ]Vashingtou 
Post; 


Charles  Lacure,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento; 

John  J.  ^IcGann  Jr.,  South 
liend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 

John  A.  Moser,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal  and  Regis¬ 
ter; 

Irving  Newhouse,  Long  Is¬ 
land  (N.Y.)  Press; 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer; 

Nicholas  A.  Rigas,  Journal 
of  Commerce,  New  York; 

C.  R.  Turnbull,  London 
(Out.)  Free  Press; 

Wally  A.  Walsmitb,  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  Davenport; 

William  G.  Weinrich,  Wor- 
eester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
(lazette; 

Donald  F.  Wright,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Bertram  G.  Burke,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune,  has  been 
)iamcd  chairman  of  the  ANPA/ 
RI  Laboratory  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  succeeds  Hy  Shan¬ 
non,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  Xews,  who  remains  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Newly  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
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mittee  are: 

Donald  H.  Boyce,  Hearst  En¬ 
terprises  ; 

Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  Record. 

Richard  E.  Palmer,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and 
State  Times; 

Walter  Hempton,  \Vilming- 
ton  (Del.)  News  and  Journal; 

David  Stanger,  Boston  Globe. 

Other  members  are: 

Robert  N.  Brown,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Republic; 

S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

Richard  D.  Isham,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune; 

James  H.  Lamade,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Grit; 

Joel  C.  Leuchter,  Vineland 
(N.J.)  Times-J oumal ; 

Frank  D.  Marsteller,  .Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle; 

Donald  Newhouse,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Unio7i-Xeu's  and 
Republican; 

Fred  Paul,  Chicago  Tribune; 

John  E.  Smithmeyer,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Chronicle. 

• 

6  on  ad  sales  staff 
get  Campbell  clocks 

Six  members  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune/Chicago  Today  adver¬ 
tising  department  received 
Chesser  M.  Campbell  awards 
for  outstanding  salesmanship  in 
a  ceremony  in  Tribune  Tower 
on  June  10.  The  awards  are 
named  in  honor  of  a  former 
Tribune  publisher  and  president 
of  Tribune  Company,  who  spent 
27  of  his  38  years  with  the 
newspaper  in  the  advertising 
department. 

Each  winner  was  given  an 
engraved  clock  by  H.  F.  Grum- 
haus,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Company.  The  recipi¬ 
ents  were:  David  G.  Ferm,  clas¬ 
sified;  Robert  K.  Brannon,  gen¬ 
eral;  Viola  R.  Koenig,  classi¬ 
fied;  Robert  J.  Waters,  retail; 
Robert  W.  Overfield,  retail;  and 
Richard  A.  Kucera,  general. 


Wilson  is  chairman 
for  newspaper  Week 

Robert  M.  Shaw,  president  of 
Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  George  M.  Wil¬ 
son  as  chairman  of  the  1971 
observance  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week.  The  NNW  observ¬ 
ance  has  been  sponsored  by 
NAM  since  1939. 

Shaw  also  announced  that 
the  week  has  been  set  for  Oc¬ 
tober  19-16  with  the  16th  being 
designated  as  Newspaperboy 
Day.  This  year’s  theme  will  be 
“Newspapers  —  Growing  With 
America.” 

Wilson  is  a  former  Kentucky 
weekly  newspaper  publi.sher  and 
has  served  as  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kentucky  Pi  ess  As¬ 
sociation  since  May,  1970.  He 
was  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  in  1969. 

Promotional  kits  for  National 
Newspaper  Week  will  be  sent 
to  the  association  managers 
about  September  1. 


Daily  semis  big  sack 
of  POW  mail  to  Hanoi 

The  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
Xeics  appealed  for  reader  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  treatment  of 
Americans  held  captive  in  North 
Vietnam.  An  open  letter  from 
publisher  Richard  Drukker  ran 
on  page  1  (April  28)  with  a 
feature  story  and  picture  of  Lt. 
Commander  Paul  P.  Galanti, 
formerly  of  Lodi,  New  Jersey, 
who  w'as  confined  for  the  jiast 
five  years  in  a  prison  cell  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Responses  came  from  15,914 
readers  in  the  form  of  letters 
and  inpaper  coupons  from  every 
one  of  the  59  communities  in 
the  Herald-News  area  and  from 
areas  where  readers  have  re¬ 
tired.  The  coupons  ran  for  three 
days  and  the  response  continued 
for  three  weeks. 

All  coupons  and  letters  from 
readers  who  re.sponded  were  for¬ 
warded  'o  Hanoi. 


§urUn0tonj^m|PrpBa 
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on-line  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


IF  YOU’RE  THE  SENTIMENTAL  TYPE  and  you’ve 
been  in  the  newpaper  business  longer  than  you  can  re¬ 
call,  you  might  shed  a  tear  over  the  fact  that  this  latest 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  marked  the  first  time  in  its  43-year  history 
that  no  hot-metal  composing  equipment  could  be  found 
on  the  exhibit  floor.  The  Conference,  once  the  yearly 
blackboard  for  posting  problems  and  solutions,  in  hot- 
tyi>e,  saw  its  last  linecaster,  a  Monarch,  last  year.  One 
official  doubts  anyone  will  ever  again  show  a  hot-metal 
machine.  It’s  perhaps  a  comment  on  the  economic  times 
that  there  was  but  one  press  unit  (a  King  Press  dem¬ 
onstration  model)  this  year  as  opposed  to  three  or 
four  full  presses  last  year. 

* 

HARRIS,  WHICH  LIKES  TO  HALVE  AND  DOUBLE 
NUMBERS,  (example — Fototronics  600  and  1200)  hopes 
to  have  in  time  to  put  under  your  next  Christmas  tree, 
the  Harris  2200,  a  big  brother  to  the  Hands  1100  video 
display  terminal.  Feature  numero-uno  for  the  2200  will 
be  its  ability  to  display  type  sizes  up  to  72-point  giving 
it  application  in  display  ad  work.  Display  work  can  be 
done  on  the  1100  using  codes  but  type  size  is  limited 
to  the  llOO’s  lime  green  14  point. 

*  *  * 

E«S:P  PUBLISHER,  ROBERT  U.  BROWN,  said  it  in 
print  two  weeks  ago  and  in  different  words  here  it  is 
again:  newspaper  people  are  a  different  breed.  They 
have  a  habit  of  showing  up  when  they  make  hotel  reser¬ 
vations.  One  hotel  in  Cincinnati  didn’t  believe  Pete 
Romano,  ANPA/RI  production  department  manager, 
when  he  passed  out  that  truism  prior  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Consequently  there  was  an  over-book  exceeding 
200  reseiwations.  Romano  is  confident  this  won’t  happen 
at  the  ’72  show  in  Atlantic  City.  Exhibit  space  reser¬ 
vations  for  that  show  have  already  exceeded  the  total 
floor  space  used  in  Cincinnati. 

* 

IF  YOU  RECALL  THE  FUN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  last 
year  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  Conference’s  return 
engagement  there  in  ’73,  you  may  be  in  for  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  word  is  that  if  exhibit  area  reservations  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  at  their  present  rate,  the  Rivergate 
Convention  Center,  booked  by  ANPA/RI  for  ’73,  may 
be  too  small.  The  next  choice?  Go  West  young  man — to 
Anaheim,  Calif.  Detroit  is  out.  Local  union  contracts 
there  reportedly  would  make  the  cost  of  setting  up  and 
taking  down  of  exhibits  prohibitive. 


Ijauwnee  Ea^^^Mbune 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts 
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LIQUID  OF  SORTS  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  MAIN 
ATTRACTION  in  manufacturers’  hospitality  suites  and 
at  Cincinnati  it  not  only  appeared  in  glasses  at  the  suite 
of  Shaffstall  Equipment  but  under  the  suite  itself. 
Everett  Shaffstall,  president,  thoughtfully  provided  his 
40  foot  cruiser  (after  a  few  drinks  it  looked  bigger  for 
those  extended  an  invitation.  The  Ohio  River  provided 
the  water. 


A  BRITISH  FIRM,  PAKSEAL  LTD.,  MADE  A  BIG 
SPLASH,  spacewise,  at  the  Conference  but  red  faces 
were  evident  when  several  bundles  hot  out  of  Pakseal’s 
shrink  wrap  oven  failed  to  survive  tosses  against  a 
nearby  wall,  simulating  a  truck  drop.  Like  everyone  else 
the  shrink  wrap  unit  was  getting  a  bit  pooped  out  by 
the  end  of  the  show  and  a  Pakseal  engineer,  cleverly 
disguised  as  a  Good  Humor  man,  was  kept  busy  making 
up-time  out  of  down-time.  All  in  all  Pakseal  did  well 
in  the  show  and  reported  over  250  “leads”  to  possible 
sales. 

UNDER  SIEGE  ALL  WEEK  on  the  floor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Convention  Center,  newspaper  personnel  attend¬ 
ing  the  ANPA  R1  closing  session  Thursday  let  out  with 
a  collective  sigh  of  agreement  when  Tippen  Davidson, 
Daytona  (Fla.)  News  Journal,  said  the  “blandish¬ 
ments”  of  salesmen  sometimes  sound  like  “bragging  in 
an  army  barracks.”  Enter  too  (in  the  same  talk)  tlie 
“coproof tor”  the  word  Davidson  coined  to  mean  a  video 
display  terminal  operator  acting  as  copy  reader,  proof¬ 
reader,  and  compositor.  We’ll  see  what  history  and  the 
glossary  writers  do  with  that  one. 


PATENT  TRADER 

Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 
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All  about  those  shady  deals 
in  the  record  business. 

From  Sounds  of  the  Seventies  By  Mike  Jahn 

Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at  age  28. 

Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better  sounds  when 
he  hears  them.  His  weekly  column  takes  in  the  total 
young  music  scene  and  goes  behind  it,  too.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 
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Annual  linage  addenda 

Following  are  corrections  and  additions  to  the  annual  linage 
figures  published  in  E&P  May  22.  The  figures  for  Rockford  and 
Schenectady  were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Media  Records 
listings.  (The  Rockford  Star  and  Register- Republic  are  sold  in 
combination — the  linage  of  one  edition  Star  (m)  is  showm.  News¬ 
papers  did  not  publish  Nov.  9  through  Dec.  31  due  to  strike 
conditions.)  The  Memphis  figures  appeared  erroneously  under 
Texas.  Typographical  errors  appeared  in  figures  for  Jackson, 
Holyoke,  Portsmouth  and  Ottawa.  Other  listings  are  in  addition 
to  tho.se  published: 

Total 

Auto-  Adver- 

Newspaper  Retail  General  motive  Financial  Classified  tising 

1070  l.iiiaue  measured  by  MKllIA  RK<’OUl>S 


Rockford  Star/  Register. 

ILLINOIS 

4.351.586 

15.019.219 

Republic 

(mAe) 

8.747.7fi3  SSO.lOfi 

793.841 

200.721 

Rockford  Star 

(S) 

3.595.808  253.459 

289.348 

154.909 

1.213.669 

5.509.305 

Totals 

12.343.571  1.104.075 

NEW  YORK 

1.082.679 

355.630 

5.642.569 

20.528.524 

Schenectady  Gazette 

(m) 

13.550.185  1.081.535 

TENNESSEE 

951.784 

590.003 

4,950.331 

21.280,015 

Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal 

Memphis  Commercial 

(m) 

16.279.885  1.655.712 

1.302.726 

467.851 

6.349.047 

26,112,437 

Appeal 

(S) 

7.356.701  809.605 

270.646 

158.326 

2,562.458 

1 1.162.065 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

(e) 

8.371.327  1.550.348 

1.635.166 

477.959 

6.337.013 

18,407.995 

Totals 

Escondido  Times. 

I'.'TM  I, 

32.007.913  4.015.665 

.iiiage  SiiiTe\e(l  by  E*lil 

CALIFORNIA 

3.208.538  1 

nr  &  Tulili- 

1,104.136 

4i.‘r 

15.248.518 

55.682.497 

Advocate  <e$  ex. 

Torrance  South  Bay 

sat.) 

9.673.468 

244.916 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4.329.920 

14.248.304 

Breeze 

(eS) 

16,885,526 

818.734 

N.A. 

N.A. 

12.097.386 

29.801.646 

COLORADO 

Sterling  journal- 

Advocate 

(e) 

3.341,814 

169.582 

N.A. 

N.A. 

608.706 

4.120.102 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Myers  News. Press 

(mS) 

17.706.563 

598.234 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4,941,755 

23.246,556 

MICHIGAN 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 

(cS) 

14.1 12,420 

739.704 

230.370 

371.448 

3.529.400 

18.381.520 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Holyoke  Transcript. 

Telegram 

<e) 

9.681.723 

360.552 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,286,656 

11.328,931 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

Portsmouth  Herald  (e  sat.  m) 

6.576.926 

585,201 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2.329.453 

9.491,580 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  News  & 

Courier 

(mS) 

11.957.766 

1.172.172 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5.030,968 

18.160,906 

Charleston  Post 

(e) 

11.548.283 

1.088.880 

N.A. 

N.A. 

3.819.489 

16.456.652 

Totals 

23.506.049 

2.261.052 

N.A. 

N.A. 

8.850.457 

34.617.558 

TENNESSEE 

Dyershurg  State  Gazette 

(e) 

1.060.764 

72,792 

N.A. 

N.A. 

397,335 

1,530.891 

WISCONSIN 

Superior  Telegram 

.  (e) 

4.307,296 

277,494 

76.048 

N.A. 

1,334.326 

5.995.164 

CANADA 


Montreal  (Que.) 

Le  Dimanche-Matin  (S)  N.A.  N.A.  N.A.  N.A.  N.A.  3,711,235 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  CitUen  .  (e)  15,883,652  3,242,909  N.A.  N.A.  8.524,369  27,650,930 


Guardian  man 

(Conthmed  from  page  5) 


So  the  later  editions  of  that 
morning  carried  Shrapnel’s  un¬ 
touched  report  down  a  front 
page  column.  In  an  adjacent 
column,  the  political  editor  re¬ 
ported  the  same  parliamentarj' 
bullfight,  awarding  the  ears  to 
Macmillan. 

Readers  could  decide  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Jones,  who  like  most  Guardian 
men  began  not  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  but  as  a  teen-age 
provincial  journalist  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  Guardian, 
laughed.  “We  air  our  feuds  in 
public,”  he  said. 


the  Manchester  Evening  News 
rather  resent  us  spending  their 
profits — God  bless  their  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  And  the  Guardian  staff 
back  in  Manchester  naturally 
thinks  we  in  London  get  the 
plum  assignments.  Which  is 
true,”  Jackson  said. 

“We’re  no  morning  paper  of 
record.  We’re  not  the  dull  one,” 
said  Jones.  “We  let  television 
and  radio  give  the  reader  the 
bare  facts  in  summary.  We  put 
it  in  perspective  for  the  reader 
and  hope  perhaps  we  do  it  well 
enough  hell  get  his  mind  off,  for 
a  time,  over  problems  really 
bothering  him  such  as  weeds  in 
the  front  garden,”  said  Jackson. 

Early  willi  women’s  inicrest 


That  is  one  of  the  traditions  Guardian  pushed  “hard” 

of  the  old  days.  Like  the  rolltop  women’s  news  before  its  corn- 
desks  used  by  each  copy  editor  petitors,  Jones^  said.  “Years  ago 
until  the  late  1950’s.  Like  print-  were  printing  the  story  and 
ing  many  quotations  from  Man-  the  meaning  of  ‘How  I  had  my 
Chester’s  cotton  market.  Like  l^th  abortion  and  why.’  And 
printing  so  little  sports  news  anti-pollution  has  been  a  feature 
that,  said  Jackson,  “We  used  to  tor  a  dozen  or  more  years, 
think  the  most  Herculean  labor  Jones  said. 

was  to  find  someone  who  bought  The  paper  also  has  expanded 
the  Guardian  for  the  sports  its  sports  coverage,  once  chiefly 
page.”  Like  Ix'ing  the  Manches-  renowned  only  for  the  golf  writ¬ 
ten  Guardian.  ing  of  Pat  Ward-Thomas.  Not 

only  does  it  report  cricket  but 
Split  pcrMuiality  harkens  to  Britin’s  biggest 

For  the  new  Guardian  came  spectator  sport,  soccer, 
in  19.")9.  It  dropped  the  word  “Of  course,  we  don’t  get  as 
“Manchester”  from  its  title,  good  letters  to  the  editor  as  The 
Five  years  later  the  national  Times.  Who  ever  heard  of  writ- 
newspaper  made  its  London  of-  ing  to  the  Guardian?”  said 
fice  its  headquarters,  leaving  in  Jones. 

Manchester  only  a  local  desk  for  The  Guardian  for  150  years 
its  Manchester  edition  (two  has  kept  ties  to  Britain’s  now 
thirds  of  the  copies  of  the  paper  poor  third  political  party,  the 
are  printed  in  London)  and  its  Liberals.  But,  like  most  British 
foreign  desk.  “The  foreign  edi-  voters,  it  chiefly  devotes  itself 
tor  is  still  in  Manchester.  But  to  reporting  the  goods  and  evils 
of  course  most  of  the  foreippi  of  the  Conservative  and  Labor 
correspondents  are  based  here  parties. 

in  London,”  said  Jackson.  «The  thing  about  the  Guar- 

He  says  the  division  of  the  dian  is,  I  suppose,  really  that 
paper  has  made  for  a  split  per-  it’s  fun,”  said  Jones.  “We  have 
sonality.  “Naturally,  some  on  a  good  time.” 


Anchorage,  Alaska 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Butler  County 

News-Record 

Butler,  Pennsylvania 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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ABC  warns 
on  coupon 
promotions 

Periodic  attempts  to  promote 
circulation  by  advertising  and 
giving  away  money-saving  cou¬ 
pons  and  trading  stamps  are 
regarded  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  as  premiums 
and  do  not  cpialify  under  the 
ABC  50  percent  for  “paid”  reg¬ 
ulations. 

In  connection  with  such  pro¬ 
motions,  publications  that  pro¬ 
mote  use  of  bonus  coupons  are 
considered  to  be  inducing  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

.Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president  of 
the  ABC,  speaking  recently  to 
members  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  at  Boston, 
indicated  a  wave  of  such  pro¬ 
motions  has  been  carried  on  by 
a  west  coast  organization  with 
newsi)apers  doing  in-paper 
promotion  to  offer  Iwnus  cou¬ 
pons. 


He  said  that  such  promotion 
must  qualify  under  ABC  iniles, 
designed  to  protect  the  interests 
of  all  newspapers. 

Cautioning  the  promoters  of 
such  offers  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  ABC  rules,  Wolcott 
said  a  number  of  newspapers 
featuring  these  offers  are  em¬ 
barrassed  to  learn  the  circula¬ 
tion  they  have  produced  does 
not  meet  ABC  standards  for 
“paid.” 

If  newsimpers  anticipate  a 
circulation  jii-omotion  tie-in  and  | 
aren’t  sure  how  the  production  ' 
will  be  interpreted,  ABC  should  j 
be  checked  with  first.  l 

• 

A  correction  ! 

Offset  plates  in  the  new  | 
plant  of  Triangle  Publications 
at  Highstown,  N.J.,  are  car¬ 
ried  from  platemaker  to  the  j 
press  clip-hung  on  three  i 
Gemco  OP  24  plate  racks  man-  ' 
ufactured  by  Ground  Equip-  ; 
ment  Mfg.,  W.  Portal,  N.J.  In 
an  earlier  E&P  article  the  plate 
I’acks  had  been  mistakenly 
identified  as  those  of  another 
manufacturer. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A.NNOLNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPRAISERS-CONSVLTAISTS 


m:wspaper  brokers 


APPRAISAUS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M,  R. 
Krehbieb  Box  8S,  Norton*  Kans.  6T654. 


BVSIISESS  OPPORTUISITIES 

COMPLETE  LP  JOB  SHOP  of  news¬ 
paper  KoiiiK  offset.  Good  accounts, 
Kootl  eciuipment  and  potential  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass.  Askini;  $20,000;  terms. 
Call  C.  Peter  Jorpensen  (617)  643- 

7900. 


PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  of  ixistaprc 
stamp  albums,  handbooks  for  sale. 
Forty  active  titles  marketed  nationally. 
Riirhts  to  titles,  copyrights,  art  mate¬ 
rials  and  riKhts  to  distribute  other 
leading  lines.  $7.7,000 — down  payment 
re(iuired.  Box  852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


yEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEaviT 
that  buys  the  newsiiaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LE’N  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1’89,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
ServinR  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSO<)IATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
tiraising  of  newspaiiers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABS  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspaiieis.  I’.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph  :  (AC  205)  546-3357 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspa|)ers 
2234  E.  Roiiiiieya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  8131  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000:  offset:  attractive  locale. 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361 


AVAILABLE 
Newspai)ers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


ARIZONA  established  offset  weeklies: 
building  included.  Only  $20,000  down. 
Box  809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP,  fast¬ 
growing,  in  metro  market.  Modern  off¬ 
set  plant.  Gross  $325M  and  climbing. 
Substantial  cash  required  to  realize 
area’s  i)otential.  Box  783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


3  MISSOURI  MAN/WIFE  OFFSET 
weeklies  grossing  $28M  to  $50M  :  profit 
$14M  to  $19M :  down  payment  $13M 
to  $20M.  Jim  Southern,  Broker,  6329 
Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 


WASHINGTON  OFFSET  WEEKLY : 
Puget  Sound  region.  Great  potential 
for  experience<l  newspat>erman.  Over 
$100,000  gross.  Stable  economy.  Price<l 
right.  Go<kI  terms.  Box  832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  avail.able  in 
Southern  New  England.  Ideal  for  hus¬ 
band/wife  combination.  Earnings  easily 
$25,000  yearly  minimum.  Box  749,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  o0<^c  INTERE.ST  in  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Vermont.  Delightful 
town.  Prefer  someone  advertising  and 
commercial  printing  sales-oriente<l.  In 
the  black.  Cash  only.  Box  862,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.SUBURBAN  GROUP  OPPORTUNITY 
Five  pajiers.  major  western  city,  gross¬ 
ing  over  '5-million,  excellent  growth 
opportunity.  Owners  would  consider 
stock  exchange.  $165,000,  terms  to  re- 
siHinsible  buyer.  Bill  King  Associates, 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo. — 
80401.  (303)  279-6345. 


WESTERN  SEMI-WEEKLY.  price>I  at 
gross  $110,000 — $28,000  cash  down — 
I>lus  operating  cash  required.  Gimd 
market :  good  earnings.  Broker.  Box 
851,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROLTP,  sound,  e.rperi- 
enced.  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Hklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  hand'ed  in  strict  confidence. 

i  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  with 
strong  advertising  and  promotional 
background  seeks  profitable  daily  or 
weekly.  Zones  6-7-8.  Complete  details 
to  Box  819,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PRESIDENT  (SOLE  OWNER)  of  com¬ 
munications  group  seeks  non-competi¬ 
tive  dailies  and  promising  weeklies  in 
East,  South  and  Midwest.  Contact  this 
principal,  and  he  will  talk  with  you 
with  authority  and  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIE'S 
Newspaper  Service  Comp.any.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED _ 

ALAN  G,  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
Hstinj?  more  than  90  bonafide  buyers 
looking  for  your  top  weekly  or  daily. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  Ma, — 01037. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
.4DMINISTR.4TIVE 


pubseco 

We  find  T'€<a»le  for  jobs  and  jobs  for 
people.  Your  business  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  Contact  us.  A  service  of 
‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co.  P.O. 
Box  291,  Clinton,  Iowa — 52732. 


CIRCl  LATlOy  PROMOTlOy 

NEEL  MORE  HOME  DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  s<)undly  executed 
telejihone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  i>er  subscript'on.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methods 
are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  si>e- 
cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
.3f>l  Meadowbrook  Drive 

Huntingdon  Valley.  Penna. — 19006 
(AC  215)  WI  7-5215 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BRIGHTEN  YOUR  NE’WSPAPER  with 
a  fast  and  humorous  weekly  column 
written  s)iecifically  for  you  by  a  free 
lance  satirist.  Send  for  free  publishetl 
samples,  or  send  local  news  clippings 
and  receive  a  sample  tailor- written 
column.  A1  Greene,  RD  1.  Canaserage, 
N.Y.— 14822. 


’’YOU'.  YOUR  CniLD  &  SCHOOL” 
Spotlight  on  etlucation  what  parents 
should  know.  Distributed  by  UPI  and 
(7NS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  500- 
word  weekly  for  $25-a-month.  Reader 
questions  answered.  Contact  David  Ny- 
dick.  22  Lesley  Drive,  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791:  or  (516)  681-4161. 


BUILD  AD  REVENITE  with  brand  new 
WaCkY  WaNt  AdS.  Samples  and 
prices;  Nick  Barelli,  831  N.  Church, 
Rockford.  Ill.— 61103. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

U««  zona  numoar  to  Indicata  location  without  apocific  Idontification 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^~^cmiPLETE  PLAyrs 

GONE  OFFSET — Must  liquidate  com- 
lilete  letterpress  newspaper  i>lant  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Intertypes  with  TTS: 
Ludlows;  saw;  proof  presses  and  all 
other  auxiliary  equipment :  .%unit  Scott 
jiress  and  all  stereo.  Journ.al-News, 
Xy.ack.  X.Y.— 10960. 


COM posiyc  ROOM 

ALL  YOU  NETFTT)  for  LIno-Tntertype. 
Liidlow:  Ask  Bert  Vandermeor,  240S 
E.  Louisa.  Seattle.  Wa  98102. 


ALL  MODELS 

T.lnotvpes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRTXTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVE? 
ino  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.Y.  10007 


GOING  OFFSET — Computen7e<l  Type¬ 
setting  System  for  sale.  Two  years  in 
operation.  Highly  modified  Justape  Jr. 
main  frame.  Second  lopric  frame  con¬ 
taining  core  memory,  auto  capitaliza¬ 
tion  system,  wire  stripping  system, 
cancel  word  system  and  direct  key- 
l>oard  input  (no  tape).  Six  station  al- 
loter.  4  Model  BRPE-18  perforator 
units,  and  many  other  features.  Avail¬ 
able  about  September  1,  1971.  Price 
?vr.O0. 

For  information  rn  other 
features  and  extra  hardzvare 
Call  or  contact 
Lvle  Fawer 

PEKIN  DAILY  TIMES 
Pekin.  Illinois  6ir>r)4 
(AC  309-346-1111) 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLAyEOVS  MACHiyERY 


'  BARGAIN! 

!  REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
I  Dycril  Plant  (complete) — 20  x  24  Multi- 
lith  Press  with  chain  delivery ;  model 
I  910  Headliner.  S.  Henry.  Greater 
I  Detroit  Pub.  Co..  .=>220  Oakman.  De- 
;  troit.  Mich.— 48126.  Ph:  l-.H 3-846-8000. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  ST.\T1C-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  lorite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-445.3 
Box  5500,  .\kron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHiyERY 


3-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING.  2 
units  new  in  1967,  1  unit  new  1969: 
water  Ie\’elers,  Baldwin  wash-ups. 
Georjre  Williams,  Bemidji,  Minn.  (AC 
218)  751-3740. 


In  MONTANA  DAILY  (40M  Circ.) 

3  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Some  units  new  192,  balance  rebuilt 
1957.  Moflcrn  controls,  color,  perfect 
maintenance  for  prize-winnintr  perfor¬ 
mance  :  some  stereo  equipment  avail- 
.alile  if  wante<l.  Price  factor  secondary 
to  assure  prompt  sale  and  early  re¬ 
moval. 

Sellxnq  Agents 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois.  Inc. 

3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicapro  60657 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHiyERY 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  letter 
press  and  related  equipment  for  sale. 
Press  has  a  22%“  cutoff,  one  co'or 
unit,  reversible;  60  hp  motor;  6  roll 
reel  stand  acceptini?  rolls  34"  wide 
and  36"  diameter;  slitter  for  tabloid, 
slitter  for  center  paites :  1  Capco  port¬ 
able  ink  fountain  with  bracket:  1  draw 
knife,  board  and  stand  ;  1  panel  cabinet 
for  electric  controls :  2  extra  compen¬ 
sators;  1  re-winder;  9  roll  shafts.  Other 
equipment  includes :  Goss  reamer,  chip- 
pine  block,  1  tubular  casting  box 
(vacuum)  with  electric  pump.  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  26  W.  3rd,  Peru,  Ind., 
or  phone  317-473-6641. 


GOSS  Model  AB  flatVied  press.  Avail¬ 
able  soon:  Ludlow,  elrod,  saw,  miterer, 
casting  box,  scorcher,  shaver,  scano- 
graver,  four  linotypes,  models  8,  5,  31, 
melter.  metal,  all  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Clinton  Daily  Item.  156  Church 
St.,  Clinton,  Mass. — 01510. 


6-ITNIT  GOSS  Anti-friction  press  with 
112-page  folder.  22%"  cut-off,  60"  web. 
with  reels,  pasters  and  group  drives, 
in  excellent  condition.  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  and  electric  furnace,  plate  and 
newspaper  conveyors.  C.all  Donald  K. 
Barth.  Press  Supt.,  Eagle-Times,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.  Ph:  (215)  373-4221. 


GOSS  UNITUBE  PRESS.  5  units, 
manufactured  1947.  Includes  color  unit 
and  balloon  former,  22%"  cut-off.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition — going  offset  early 
June.  Trail  Daily  Times,  Trail,  B.C., 
Canada.  Ph:  604-368-8551. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^WAinED^TO^VY^ 

CONVEYOR  wanted  for  Goss  Urbanite 
Press.  Must  go  over  Upper  Former;  J 

length  100  feet.  Contact  Tom  Strat-  I 

ton,  Democrat-Herald,  P.O.  Box  130,  I 

Albany,  Oreg.— 97321.  Ph:  (503)  926-  "i 

2211.  j 


COMPLETE  OR  PARTIAL  FONT  30- 
pt.  Memphis  Bold  condensed  Linotype 
matrix,  triangle  No.  287,  Marvin  Burts, 
Anderson  Independent,  Anderson,  S.C. 
—29621. 


WANTED :  Hand  or  foot  operate*!  en¬ 
graver’s  guillotine;  Vandercook  repro 
press ;  and  zinc  pl.ate  tender.  Contact 
James  Olson,  Pro<iuction  Mgr.,  Daily 
Independent,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. — 
68801.  (308)  382-1000. 


HELP  WAyTED 
_  ACADEMIC 

IINIVBRSITY  OF  GEORGIA  seeks 
candidates  for  position  of  Managing 
Director  of  Student  Communications 
(including  newspaper,  yearbook,  and 
radio  st.ation).  Responsibile  to  Board 
of  Student  Communications.  Profession¬ 
al  experience.  Faculty  status  and 
fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  to  work  on 
higher  degree.  Write  or  ‘phone  Dean 
Warren  K.  Agee,  School  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga. — 
30601.  (AC  404)  542-1704. 

ADMiyiSTRATIVE 


JU.^^TOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherrv  Hill,  N.J. 
—08031.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JU.'^TOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  N.4PSCO,  Ber'in, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


USED  FRIDEN  JU.STOWRITERS.  with 
stands.  Recorder  12  pt.  Bold  Face  and 
Reproducer  8  jit.  Humlioldt.  Mmlel  840 
Headliner.  Gene  Gibtens.  3161  Midtown 
Park  South,  Mobile.  Ala.— 36606.  Ph : 
(205)  479-9135. 


Help  for  the  grassroots  .  .  . 


An  expert  is  somebody 
from  out  of  town 

If  you  tliink  tliat  only  the  hiji,  metropolitan 
tlailies  use  Editor  &  Puhlisher’s  Help  ^  anted 
eohunns  to  hire  executives  or  staffers,  you  had 
better  take  a  .second  look. 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER:  3  to  72- 
point.  Bo<Ioni  light,  bold;  Futura,  bold, 
medium ;  Gothic  teld.  Bud  Brey.  New 
Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal.  (.4C  .507)  354- 
2114. 


HAMMOND  Trim-O-Saw.  Model  GlOO 
with  100  pica  sc.ale — $300:  Hammond 
Trim-O-Saw.  Model  BGR78  with  78 
pica  scale — $200  ;  Mat  scorcher  for  page 
size  fl.at  mats— $25 ;  Dup'ex  tubular 
plate  finisher — $50. 

NEOSHO  DAILY  NEWS 
Neosho,  Mo.  (AC  417)  451-1520 


BETTER  BASE— BITTTER  PRINT 
Better  base?  jm. Duralumin.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

P.WE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLAyEOVS  MACHiyER  Y 

GOING  OFFSET— Available  Oct.  15.  : 
24-paiie  Duplex  2-1  color  compensators,  ■ 
excellent  condition.  Portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  .\ll  associated  stereo  eijuipment. 
fi  linecastinp:  machines.  One  Justape 
Sr.  Storatre  cabinets,  turtles,  chases 
and  all  other  associateil  equipment  in- 
c’uilinjr  late  model  Hammond  saws,  etc.  j 
This  e<iuipment  is  price<l  to  sell.  The 
more  pieces  purchased  the  better  the  I 
price.  10^  down  will  hold  it.  All  I 
equipment  in  this  plant  has  been  well  ' 
maintained.  We  can*t  store  it.  It  must  I 
l»e  sod.  Roliert  S.  Ayres.  Kearney  I 
Daily  Hub.  Kearney.  Nebr. — 68847. 

(AC  308)  237-2152.  1 


l‘ul>lisher.>i  of  small  and  medium-size  dailies 
and  weeklies  have  loiijr  since  di.>5eovered  that 
K&l*  classified  ads  assure,  them  of  a  supply  of 
(pialified.  capable  personnel,  with  the  talent 
and  experience  they  need. 

Last  week,  for  instance,  if  you  look  over  the 
help  wanted  adverti.^ers,  you’ll  see  openin<is 
advertised  in  Bemidji,  Minn.:  Canandaipiia, 
Rochelle,  Ill.:  Kingsport,  Tenn.:  Wal¬ 
den.  \.  Y. :  Borjier,  Tex.:  Peekskill,  X.  Y. ; 
and  Hyannis,  Mass. 

^  our  newspaper  isn’t  too  small — or  too  hi" — 
to  profit  from  the  readership  of  E&P’s  classi¬ 
fied  |)a"es.  E&P  advertisers  report  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  too.  Rates  are  attractive  ( as  low  as  S1.60 
a  line  I  ...  so  w  rite  your  ad,  pick  your  in¬ 
sertion  dates,  and  send  your  copy  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  call  (212)  752-7050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Tliircl  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
One  young  man — under  3.5 — in  our 
organization  has  prove<l  himself  and 
is  being  promoted  to  publisher  of  a 
new  newspaper  group  we’re  forming. 
This  means  we  have  an  opening  for 
another  rising  star  who  has  proved 
himself  in  competitive  advertising  sales 
and  can  learn  general  management. 
He  must  te  able  to  show  a  perform¬ 
ance  record.  If  he  succee<ls  here,  he’ll 
te  in  line  for  top  responsibility  in  a 
few  years  We  are  an  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  group,  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  in  ABC!  circulation. 
In  addition  to  good  pay,  incentive 
bonus,  profit-sharing  and  other  fringes, 
you  will  te  able  to  raise  your  family 
in  an  environmentally,  stable,  middle- 
size  city  with  good  schools  and  sur¬ 
prising  cultural  facilities.  Box  795, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE 


We  are  seeking  a  top-flight  executive 
to  succeecl  our  present  publi.sher  who 
is  nearing  retirement  and  who  will 
leave  a  hole  in  our  organization  that 
will  be  filled  only  by  a  person  of  un¬ 
usual  ability.  Ours  is  a  M-El-S  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  delightfully  liveable  medium- 
size<l  Metropolitan  zone  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Excellent  sa'ary,  tenus,  retire¬ 
ment  plan  and  other  benefits  will  te 
available  to  the  applicant  who  meets 
our  specifications,  tend  resume  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  848,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AnVERTISiyG  DISPATCH 

AD  DETAIL  &  DISPATfTI  CHIEF 
Capable  of  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  liaison  between  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  composing  room.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Zone  2.  For¬ 
ward  resume  to  Box  844,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTISTS 

WE  NEED  A  TLC  GRAPHICS  MAN 
T=:Technical  knowledge 
L^=Layout,  drawing  ability 
C=Color-oriented 

A  Zone  2  newspaper  group  offers 
unique  opportunity  for  newspaper 
graphics  professional  who  desires  to 
create  innovations  in  the  field  of  color, 
both  siK)t  and  process.  Ehccellent  pay. 
benefits.  Top  recreational,  resort  area. 
Here’s  your  life-time  opportunity!  Box 
839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAITED 


^  C/RCt/L/<TJQiV 

PART-TIME  CM  wanted  for  Boston 
suburban  daily.  Good  on  promotions. 
Permanent.  All  replies  answered.  Box 
684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR.  M-E-S— ZONE  3 
Aprcressive  Metro  operation  has  im- 
metliate  opening  for  result-oriented  cir¬ 
culator  wishing  to  join  top  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Prefer  candidate  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years’  experience  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  combination  operation.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  Reply  by  resume  stating 
work  history,  educational  background, 
salary  requirement,  etc.,  to  Box  777, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  “Newsp.aper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Pubiishers  Service  Co. 


WE  JUST  WON  FIRST  PLACE  in  the 
nation  as  the  best  weekly  e<lite<I  by  a 
woman.  But,  our  community  scarcely 
knows  we  exist.  We  need  a  comp'ete 
circul.ation  overhaul,  especially  in  car¬ 
rier  development.  We  want  the  best 
young  circulator  in  the  country  to  grow 
with  us.  Tell  us  why  you  can  double 
our  circulation  and  take  us  to  twice 
weekly — fast.  Send  full  deUiils  to  Bill 
Sheldon.  Virginia  Beach  Sun,  3108  Pa¬ 
cific  Ave.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. — 23451. 


65.000  WEEKLY  ;  convert  from  mail 
to  home  plus  newsstand  and  subscrij>- 
tions.  Looking  for  top  i)erson  who 
wants  to  run  as  his  own  business  and 
be  compensated  accordingly.  Young, 
growth-oriented  company.  Ijong  Island 
area.  Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PROGR^SIVE  NEWSPAPER  and 
community  can  provide  a  bright  future 
for  a  CAM  with  proven  lineage  build¬ 
ing  experience.  Complete  resume  in 
first  letter  to  the  Publisher  of  the 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  —37662. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  ^rv- 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 
6  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  experience.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


A  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
40,000  circulation  class  will  need  a 
new  Composing  Room  Foreman  effec¬ 
tive  August  1,  1971.  Now  hot  metal, 
but  will  convert  to  cold-type  within  the 
next  two  years.  All  benefits,  including 
insurance,  sick  leave,  life  insurance, 
pension,  etc.  Good  town,  with  good 
educational  facilities,  including  col¬ 
leges.  near  the  waterfront.  Reason  for 
this  ot>ening:  present  Composing  Room 
Foreman  retiring.  Box  424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

PROMOTION  FROM  WITHIN  creates 
retail  position  on  one  of  the  South¬ 
east's  most  modern  offset  dailies — 33,- 
000  circulation — located  in  a  beautiful, 
scenic  area  with  unlimited  recreational 
and  academic  facilities.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary,  l>onus  plan,  company  benefits  and 
growth  opportunity.  Send  resume  to 
Charles  Sigmon.  Advertising  Manager, 
Times-News,  P.O.  Box  479,  Kingsport, 
Tenn. — 37662. 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
for  50,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must 
be  an  experienced,  aggressive  ad  man¬ 
ager  that  knows  how  to  plug  for  new 
business,  and  motivate  8-man  staff.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  and  above-aver¬ 
age  fringe  benefits.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  B.  H.  Ponemon,  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  18  E.  8th  St., 
Chester,  Penna. — 19013. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  just 
converted  offset  daily  in  historic 
Southwestern  city ;  year-round  play¬ 
ground,  near  mountains.  A  good  salary 
plus  commission.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Joe  Mayo,  ^ 
New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. — 87501.  | 

AD  MANAGER  for  northern  New  j 
England  small  Sunday  and  daily  in  I 
competitive  position  ...  a  working  ' 
ad  manager  not  afraid,  and  able  to 
sell  accounts  himself  as  well  as  manage 
staff.  No  ‘chickens’  need  apply.  Box 
812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  sub¬ 
urban  newspai>er  in  sunny,  breeze- 
carressed  San  Diego  (California) 
County  seeks  top  ad  salesman  to 
handle  accounts  in  regional  shopping 
center,  develop  business  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  San  Diego  area.  Will  pay  up  to 
$225-per-week  plus  commissions,  car 
allowance,  other  company  benefits  to 
start.  What  we  want  is  an  aggressive, 
exiierienced,  idea-generator  who  gets 
along  well  with  people — knows  layout 
and  copy — and  is  willing  to  "go  the 
extra  mile”  to  create  plus  business. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  804, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  accounts  for  a  national  trade 
publication.  Should  know  the  news- 
l>ai)er  business  as  well  as  advertising 
sales.  Good  salary  commission  and 
fringe  l)enefits.  Lots  of  travel.  Box 
825,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  6,000  daily 
neerls  aggressive  advertising  manager 
'  to  work  directly  with  publisher.  Candi¬ 
date  must  be  able  to  sell  accounts  and 
manage  small  staff :  knowledge  of  other 
newspaper  departments  a  plus.  Salary 
to  $14,000  plus  benefits.  Write  Box  805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL  ACCEPTED  W^KLY  direct 
mail  publication  is  looking  for  a  pro 
fessional  space  salesman  with  cre¬ 
dentials  to  match.  We  are  a  young 
organization  two  years  old,  have  tripled 
in  size,  and  now  looking  to  further 
expansion.  Opportunity  limited  only  by 
your  ability.  Award-winning  city  in 
Western  Colorado  in  the  Heart  of  Ski 
Country  U.S.A.  with  hundreds  of  lakes 
in  the  wild!  Commission  and  bonus 
program.  Write:  Penny  Pincher,  Inc., 
442  Main  St,,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. — 
81501. 


HELP  WA.NTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Retail 
Salesman  with  solid  background  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  An  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  advertising  man  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  one  of  America’s  I 
most  respected,  large  volume  news-  i 
pai»rs  located  in  a  dynamic,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Above-average  salary  I 
with  commissions,  bonus  and  fringe  i 
l)enefits — ^plus  an  opportunity  for  ad-  | 
vancement.  IVrite  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  educational  background,  ex-  ! 
perience  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  reply  to:  Frank  L.  Tovey,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Houston  Chroni-  ! 
cle,  Houston,  Texas — 77002. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  ocean  resort 
area  with  substantial  growth  ahead 
nee<ls  experienced  advertising  manager/ 
salesman.  Salary  in  line  with  back-  i 
ground  and  performance.  Please  send 
resume,  including  current  salary  in¬ 
formation,  to  Box  860,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher. 


HELP  WA.\TED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


.ADVERTLSING  MANAGER-  Executive 
ixrsition.  Attractive  benefit  program. 
Large  and  aggressive  suburban  weekly 
organization.  Zone  2.  Box  850,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

S.\LESM.‘\N  for  display  advertising, 
exi^rienced  in  retail  ad  layouts  and 
in  selling  promotional  advertising. 
Write  J.  C.  Phillips,  News-Herald, 
Borger,  Texas — 79007. 

ONE  OF  OUR  SALE.SMEN  has  h.ad 
enough  and  is  going  to  Merry  Olde 
England  to  live.  If  you  think  you  can 
sell  the  suburban  weekly  market — can 
start  at  $120-$150 — and  can  sell  enough 
to  make  $50-a-week  more  within  a 
year — call  or  write :  C.  H.  Grose, 
Journal  Newspapers,  72  W.  High  St., 
Ballston  Spa.  N.Y. — 12020.  Ph:  (518) 
885-4:541. 


EDITORIAL 


-T  .  ^  „  I  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  6-day 

Need  The  man  tor  The  spot.  We  help?  |  daily  needs  experienced  court  reporter 
^>ee  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Scrv-  I  immeiliately.  Box  730,  Editor  &  Pub- 
ices.  ‘pubseco’— Publishers  Service  Co.  1  lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Address. 


-Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by_ 


Classification 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  small  ITU  shop ;  hot 
metal;  plan  to  convert  to  combination 
hot-cold  type.  Afternoon  daily — no 
Sunday.  Zone  1.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMPSHOP 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Join  me  in  refining  systems,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  supervising  the  compos¬ 
ing  and  camera  facilities  serving  a 
70M,  weekly  4  newspaper  group,  plus 
commercial.  Gustom  designed  shop,  new 
Compugraphic  /  Automix  installation, 
young  energetic  staff.  Ideal  situation 
for  young  man  or  lady  with  cold  type 
comp  shop  experience.  Should  have 
working  knowledge  of  markup,  key¬ 
board,  paste  up,  process  camera  for 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary,  fringes, 
working  conditions.  Zone  6.  Box  792, 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  resum4. 


BOTTLED  UP  ?  J  - 

Ambitious,  but  in  a  spot  offering  little  J 
hoi)e  for  advancement?  Tired  of  see-  = 

ing  your  new  ideas  ground  up  in  the  =  - 

status  quo?  Ready  to  put  your  talents  g 
on  the  line  and  have  them  tested?  = 

Well,  we  might  be  what  you’re  looking  g  D  / 

for.  ^ 

We’re  an  aggressive,  seven-day,  180,000  M 
circulation  newspaper  in  an  active  and  M 
challenging  market.  We  like  creative  g  To  Run 
thinking.  We  don  t  like  people  who  m 
don’t  want  to  grow.  g 

If  you’re  a  frustrated  ad  manager,  or  M 
a  salesman  with  ixitential  to  become  a  g  .. 

manager,  we  offer  you  a  growing  Zone  g  Mail  tOt 
5  city  with  good  living  conditions  and  g 
no  traffic  jams.  If  you’re  interested,  g 
please  forward  a  complete  resume,  in-  g  cnirno 
eluding  salary  requirements.  Box  855,  g  EDITOR 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  g 
remain  confidential.  ^IllUmilllllllllllllllillll 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Till  Forbidden  m 


m  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  m 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR  want«<I  by  young 
publisher  of  recently  acquired  15,000 
area  5  daily.  Take  over  complete  edi¬ 
torial  function  and  control  of  7-man 
newsroom  with  emphasis  on  excellent 
LOCAL  coverage  and  comment.  Best  of 
staff,  equipment,  services  ;  we  now  need 
competent  leadership.  No  formal  dos¬ 
sier  required,  just  let  us  know  what 
you  have  done  in  the  past  (someone 
we  can  call?),  and  why  you  can  do 
this  job  for  us.  Please  write  Box  784, 
Editor  &  Publisher  soonest. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  morning  daily  .  .  . 
a  good  job  for  a  good  man  who  wants 
to  settle  down  in  one  of  the  East’s 
finest  communities.  Lots  of  opportunity 
if  you're  ambitious  and  can  accept  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Write  Box  841,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


TEACHERS'  MAGAZINE  in  Boston 
seeks  assistant  e<litor.  Writing,  lay¬ 
out.  desk  skills  helpful.  Minimum  3 
years  experience.  Top  salary,  benefits. 
Box  818,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Dynamo  need^ 
to  produce  the  l)est  local  newspaper  in 
the  U.S.  Cre.'itive  layout,  imagination, 
ideas  essential.  Kew.ard :  goixl  salary, 
good  working  conditions  and  the  liest 
living  are.a  in  the  country.  Job  oi>en 
imme<liately.  Write:  Edward  D.  Casey, 
Executive  Editor,  Evening  Capital, 
Annapolis,  Maryland — 21401. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted 
for  northern  New  England  weekly. 
Clean  environment.  Willing  to  train 
dedicated,  ambitious  J-School  grad  just 
leaving  college  St.  John  Valley  Times, 
Drawer  F,  Madawaska,  Maine — 04756. 


Wn'RE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
newsman  for  the  No.  2  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  a  19,000  six-day  P.M. 
We  want  a  fast  worker  with  a  variety 
of  skills,  pride  in  product  and  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  Job  entails  some  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  iayout  work  and  assisting  editor 
with  supervision  of  16-man  staff.  Paper 
located  in  picturesque  rural  valley  45- 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Great 
climate.  Excellent  opix)rtunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  group  of  papers. 
Send  resume,  reference,  salary  needs 
to  Phil  Neiswanger,  Editor,  Napa  | 
Register,  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif.  94558, 


COMBO  JOB — Sports  and  general  as¬ 
signment  for  leading  western  Nebraska 
a.m.  daily.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Managing  E<litor, 
Star-Herald,  Box  451,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 
—69361. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  WTtlTE  we  have 
the  oiiening  for  you.  Small  midwest 
daily  needs  general  news  reporter  will¬ 
ing  to  learn,  replace  e<litor  in  his 
absence.  Salary,  fringes  good,  oppor¬ 
tunity  excellent.  Box  830.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR;  experienced.  Local, 
wire  copy;  he.ads:  layouts.  Right  per¬ 
son  can  assume  executive  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Midwest  daily,  40,000-plus.  Box 
854,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER  —  Service  agency 
seeks  individual  who  c.an  take  over  full 
responsibility  for  70M  management 
newspaper.  Job  will  also  entail  writing 
for  other  employee  publications.  Will 
pay  up  to  $17,600  to  start.  Washington, 
D.C.  location.  Send  resume — clippings 
— to  Box  858,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

THIS  POSITION  offers  competive 
salary  and  all  company  Itenefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUK  AITERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  loc.ated  in  an 
ideal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  favor¬ 
able  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  Roliert  Cathcart,  . 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  j 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph:  ' 
(AC  803)  327-7161. 

REPORTER — This  job  is  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  writer  with  an  understanding  of 
state  and  municipal  government.  Me<li- 
um-sized  A.M.  in  area  2  offering  one 
of  its  top  assignments  to  someone  with 
solid  experience  and  a  professional  at¬ 
titude.  Send  full  resume  and  samples 
to  Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Suburban  N.J.  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perienced  person  for  full  responsibility  : 
editorial  writing,  reporting.  heads, 
cold-type  makeup.  Salary  $10,000.  Send 
resume.  Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW.  Maryland’s 
largest  weekly  newspaper,  has  an  oi)en- 
ing  for  a  versatile  reporter.  Write  fully 
to  Robert  Sievers.  Editor,  The  Catholic 
Review,  Box  777,  Baltimore.  Md. — 
21203. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 


HELP  ANTED 
LAYOUT— PASTE/VP 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-rea<ly 
retail  advertising  layouts  with  cold- 
type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must  be 
capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Florida 
Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


MAILROOM 

MAILING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Management-Oriented 
STRONG  PERSONALITY 
Capable  of  handling  a  large  operation 
ripe  for  automation.  Union  shop.  Zone 
2.  Forward  resumO,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_OPER^OR^/<CHf  A I  STS 

M.ACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertyi)e 
G4-4.  Must  l)e  experienced.  sol)er. 
Modern  air-conditione<l  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News- 
Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Proiluction  Mgr. 


E.\PERT  PUNCHER  on  Automix  key- 
l)oard.  Write:  Warren  Tyreman,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Computer  Typogra¬ 
phies  Inc.,  1120  N.W.  159th  Drive, 
Miami,  Florida — 33169, 


HELP  WANTED 
PRimERS 

EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
an<l  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position,  mark-up,  iiress  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
publisher: 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Bo.x  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


MAIL  ORDER  and  mass  marketing 
consumer  pro*luct  manufacturer  has 
opi)ortunity  for  list  and  printing  de¬ 
partment  manager:  some  composition 
and  copy.  P.O.  Box  869,  Alliance, 
Ohio— 44601. 


PRODUCTIOy 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  for 
computerize<l  photo  composition  depart¬ 
ment  in  Zone  1.  Familiar  with  mark¬ 
up,  able  to  direct  keylward  and  paste¬ 
up  personnel.  Excellent  opportunity, 
benefits.  Box  752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPI^ATOR— Union  or 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for 
dayside.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Automatic 
increase  July  1.  Evening  Star.  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  10566. 


PROFESSIONAL  SALESMAN 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  AND/OR 
OFFICE  PRODUCTS  EXPERIENCE 

If  \'ou  want  to  move  ahead 
with  a  young  dynamic  com¬ 
pany  .  .  .  join  AKI.  Income 
is  above  average.  Product 
superior  to  competition. 
Contact  Jim  Lucas,  Auto¬ 
mix  Keyboards,  Inc.  (206) 
747-6960. 


TTS  JOURNEYMEN  OPERATORS, 
nights,  needed  immediately  to  punch 
on  Justifie<l  Tape.  Fairchild  experience 
desired.  ITU  contract  provides  for 
night  scale,  presently  $210.50  for  37% 
hours;  $231.50  effective  Nov.  1,  1971. 
Excellent  benefits  program  including 
ITU  negotiated  tension  plan.  Metro 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Please 
write  Ray  Burnett,  General  Foreman, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  New 
York  14614;  or  contact  Jerry  Brasley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  ITU  Local  15,  131, 
Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York — 
14614. 


200  OPERATOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
Must  be  expeienced  200-B  operator 
with  basic  mechanical  and  theory 
knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl 
i  Thompson  at  The  Record  Stockman, 
3501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. — 
80216. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
Capable  of  molding  present  group  into 
a  smooth  functioning  crew.  Latest  high 
speed  press  equipment.  Union  shop 
area  2.  Send  complete  resume,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
W’e  seek  a  competent  executive  knowl- 
edge.uble  in  every  phase  of  photo-com¬ 
position  and  new  processes.  Must  l)e 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  proiluction 
from  comixjsing  room  through  press 
room.  Technical  knowledge  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  ability  to  handle 
people  and  achieve  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency.  Salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  worthy  of  require<l  qualifications. 
M-E-S  Zone  3.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  ’’Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MAJOR  MARKETING-ORIENTED  cor¬ 
poration,  based  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
needs  an  exi>erienoe<l  iiublic  relations 
director.  The  position  requires  the 
ability  to  plan  and  implement  a  com¬ 
plete  public  relations  program.  The 
I)Osition  will  pay  a  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  within  5  days  to  Box  846,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

Press  Peripheral  Equipment 
Compensation  to  $30,000 

Our  client,  a  Chicago  based  Graphic  Technology  Company,  is  seeking 
an  unusually  talented  executive  to  direct  the  national  sales  activities 
of  its  machinery  divisions.  •  The  mandate  for  this  position  will 
be  to  achieve  ambitious  growth  goals  by  successfully  developing 
and  implementing  imaginative  market  plans  and  sales  strategies.  • 
The  individual  we  need  must  be  an  achiever  and  leader,  able  to  in¬ 
spire  others  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  We  require  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  proven  sales  management  track  record  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Machinery  Industry,  with  emphasis  on  peripheral  press 


equipment, 
stead,  V.P. 


Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to  John  Kier- 


8lF 


McClelland.  Kierstead  &  Fenn 

Consultants  to  Management 


PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits :  morning  newspar>er  55.000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Pressroom  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St., 
(uhampaign.  Ill. — 61826. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  for  metropolitan 
daily:  union  or  eligible.  Scale;  $225- 
per-week ;  4  week's  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

AD  COMPOSITOR ;  hot  metal.  Must 
be  experienced,  sober.  Modem  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  desirable  area.  3-11  or  11-7 
shift.  Contact;  The  News-Sun,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  111. — 60085.  Wm.  A,  Schaefer,  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Mgr. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  P.R.  De¬ 
partment  for  a  creative,  versatile 
and  productive  individual  Interested 
and/or  experienced  in  P.R.  work  in 
the  ethical  drug  field.  Duties  will 
include  the  various  publicity  activi¬ 
ties  and  promotion  of  company 
proilucts  and  services.  While  edu¬ 
cational  requirements  are  flexible 
I  the  individual  must  possess  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  and  deal  effec¬ 
tively  at  all  levels. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  join  the 
1  corporate  staff  of  a  leader  in  the 
'  pharmaceutical  field.  ORTHO  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  central  New  Jersey  and 
offers  an  excellent  starting  salary 
I  and  fringe  benefits  package.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  forward  re¬ 
sume  complete  with  salary  history 
and  requirements  to: 

R.  T.  MORAN 

Personnel  Specialist,  Employment 

ORTHO 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CORP. 

(A  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.) 
Route  202 

Raritan,  N.  J,.  08869 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


PRODUCTION 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  aggressive.  PROMOTION-MINDED  display  sales-  FED  UP  WITH  PR,  ex-newsman,  38, 
young,  wants  challenge  with  25M  +  man,  33,  college,  proven  sales  record,  wants  sports  job  on  small-medium 
paiie-.  Complete  administrative  experi-  desires  to  join  growing  paper.  Prefer  daily  in  Areas  1-6.  Box  726,  Editor  & 

EU,„,  *  P.h„.h„.  S«I.RCrmEO  AD  D, RECTOR  ,«,U.  !5S£.?4^f  “S,  ScS" 


PUBLISHER  OR  TOP  MANAGEMENT  position  zone  8  or  9  offset.  6763  Foster  partments— seeks  challenging  editorship 
position  sought.  News,  classified,  pur-  Bridge,  Bell  Gardens,  Calif. — 90202.  [  in  zones  3  or  4.  Present  employer  will  | 

chasing  and  strong  mechanical  back-  - 


give  high  recommendation.  Box  859, 


ground  including  offset.  Former  weekly  WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We  Editor  &  Publisher. 

owner  plus  years  of  dealing  with  de-  help!  See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  - -  - 

partment  heads  on  small  to  metro  Services."  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  VETERAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  T3T,rir>iTr»rTr>xr  oiTDirov/icruj 

dailies.  Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Co.  similar  position  on  p.m.  newspai>er—  PRODUC^N  SUPERVISOR  seeks  to 

O  ‘t,  CM _ O  t  i  creative  MA  relocate.  Experienced  m  cold  and  hot 

18-YEAR  EXPERIENCED  Business  — -  fellowship  winner.  Please  write:  Wes  ^.r^ticaf^minawn^nt  r^leire^tW*Tw’ 

Manager  in  administration,  accounting,  EDITORIAL  Dumont,  512  Grand,  Las  Vegas,  New  degree, 

personnel,  labor  contracts,  advertising,  _ _  Mexico — 87701. 

p'Ser?"*'  MAY..C0LLBGE_  GRAD  (B  S^^  Radi^  SINGULAR  COUPI 


tion.  Robert  C.  Seaman,  14  Marion 
Ave.,  Norwood,  Mass. — 02062.  Ph: 
(AC  617)  762-1714. 


_  EDITORIAL _  Me^ici^SllOl.''*'*'"'’  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAY  COLLEGE  GRAD  (B.S..  Radio-  oTxrr-TTrAT,  r'c-.T-or  ic  7  PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  or  assist- 

TV)  with  above-average  writing  ability  ouijrL.1:^,  man/vrite,  J-  ant  production  manager;  15  years'  LP 

seeks  sports  writing  position — any  zone,  gratis,  exi)orienced  as  weekly  editor,  and  offset,  including  Goss  Metro.  De- 

Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '‘“''y  ‘•®Porter.  seek  positions  on  small  gree.  Box  856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ! _  paper,  zone  8  or  9.  Write  Box  863, 

I'nT'i’oo  _ tvi_  r _ _ _ Editor  &  Publisher.  — - — - 


Mexico — 87701. 


MAY  COLLEGE  GRAD  (B.S..  Radio- 


PUBLISHER  OR  ASSISTANT  pub-  ^ks  sports  writing  position— any  zone. 

lisher  of  weekly  group  or  small  daily.  Box  <61,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Will  be  available  Sept.  1  when  in-  ,  . 

terest  in  5-paper  group  is  sold.  Presi-  EDITOR,  now  responsib'e  for  newsroom 

dent  of  subsidiary  and  Vice-President  and  editorial  pages  of  medium-siz^ 


PROMOTION 


of  parent  group  in  near  $l-million  Jaily.  20  years’  experience.  Can  lead.  REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  — 

sales  group.  Successful  in  news,  ads,  develop  and  train  a  staff.  National  desk  experience  trappeil  in  poverty  WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 

circulation  and  plant  management,  award-winner.  Top  referenees.  Seeks  ^ket.  Offset  and  letterpress  small  help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 

Have  managed  500-man  production  opportunity  where  quality  and  economy  uaily  experience.  Peeking  spot  on  daily  Services.”  ‘pubseco’— Publishers  Service 

shop.  Will  consider  investment  over  in  operation  are  appreciated.  Box  753,  or  very  goo<l  weekly.  Marri^,  28,  Ck,. 

oer  od  of  vears  Salary  $15  000  plus  Editor  &  Publisher.  reasonably  bright,  lilieral,  good  refer-  - 

bonus  or  incentive® plam’BL  833,  Bdi-  -  oS'^MoJHsonvdlli^'N^Y  CREATIVE  COPYWRITER,  versatile. 

tor  &  Publisher.  SCIENCE  EDITOR,  now  with  metro  ■"'lornsonviiie.  jn.x.  I49b_.  with  10  years’  of  print,  broadcast  ex- 

- daily:  will  relocate  on  daily  or  gen-  ;  perience,  seeks  return  to  newspaper 

FORMER  PUBLISHER  looking  for  eral  circulation  magazine.  Box  789,  - - -  promotion.  Available  now!  Resume  on 

Business  Manager's  oj  AdverUsmg J)i-  Editor  &  Publisher.  FREE-LANCE  request.  Box  865,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

rector’s  position  in  Zones  6-7-8.  Best - - - - — . — — . — . — ^ — - - -  - 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR,  mature.  AMERICAN  free-lance  correspondent  in  CLASSIFIED 

_ _  experienced.  Background  in  theatre.  I  London  seeks  additional  assignments. 

'MF'wqPAPER  RTTTTDER— 11  vears  in  film,  television.  Interviews,  reviews,  j  Write:  5a  Greycoat  Gardens.  London  AiIlJt>FiS^in0  Rnts>9 

NEWSPAPER  BUlLDEK-^ll  years  in  nicies  published.  Samples  availab’e.  1  SWl.  England.  AavemSltlg  noies 

w^kly,  small  daily  a,dministration.  A^  y  2  or  3.  Box  793,  Editor  &  Pub-  - ^ -  ..poeiTlouq  wamtpb- 

vertising  and  promotion-oriented.  Know  t*  _ _  POSITIONS  WANTED 

news,  circulation,  offset.  Community-  _  ACCREDITED  CORRESPONDENT,  „  ^  , 

minded.  13  years  of  happy  publishers.  „  t  j  i-  *  Photo-Journalist  returning  to  South-  iroyoBle  win  ertferl 

Box  719,  Erlitor  &  Publisher.  JULY  J-GRAD,  versatile,  diligent,  east  Asia.  Nikon  equipped  for  color- 


news,  circulation,  offset.  Community- 
minded.  13  years  of  happy  publishers. 
Box  719,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


seeks  employment  as  reporter  in  Zones  B/W.  Former  Air  Force  Intelligence 
1,  2,  4,  5  or  9.  Interned  on  ’do-every-  Officer.  Will  accept  assignments  any¬ 
thing’  weekly.  Available  August  1.  Box  where  in  area.  3  degrees  through  Ph.D. 
838.  Editor  &  Publisher.  James  B.  Lloyd,  5617  N.  Military, 

-  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — 73118. 


YOUNG  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  i  •  ttkianoma  City,  Ukla.— 13118. 

currently  free-lancing  for  small  daily,  VEITERAN  NEWSMAN  jdanning  per- _ _ 

seeks  regular  cartoon  position  with  manent  relocation.  Expert  all  fields.  DiMrt'rrtr'tr  jdimv 

larger  paper.  Good  references.  Samples  thrives  on  competition  and  ’building  PHOTOGRAPHY 

available.  Areas  1.  2,  5.  6.  8  or  9.  through  solid,  accurate,  fair  news  pr^  - - - - 

Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ^entotion.  ^^nser^ativ^t^  re^i?^''?o'' uUnz^e''hir2ryelrr^rrt 

TOP-FLIGHT  CARTOONIST,  many  area.  Can  arrange  visit  during  July,  Sunday  supplements 


years  experience — editorials,  sports.  Reply  Box  829,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

features.  Will  relocate.  Samples  on 


for  a  photo-conscious  daily.  Have  ability 
to  develop  ideas  for  photo  features. 


reiiuest.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher.  MATURE  MAN — 19  years*  background  Box  807.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

all  phases  newspaper — seeks  beat  job  - — - - 


WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We  *  Publisher, 
help !  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 


paper,  i>evaaa,  ureg^  or  n.i..  im-  gchool  grad  wants  position  with  week- 

O'"-  l-year  as  chief  photogra- 
lor  gc  ruDiisner. _  pjjgj.  instructor  in  photojournalism 


for  15,000  student  university  before  the 


Services.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  large  Army.  Currently  assistant  editor  on 

Co.  international  magazine  wishes  to  re-  weekly.  Willing  to  move  anywhere.  Box 

-  locate  Zone  1  or  Northwest.  Manage-  866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INITIATIVE.  EXPERIENCE  and  know-  ment,  PR  and  advertising  experience  _ — ^ — - 

!;^to"em^?iL'tS>!nlM"witort^f  l^itor\“pubnsher."'“  AWARp-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


put  them  all  to  use!  CM  with  best  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

references.  Box  842,  Editor  &  Pub-  - 

lisher.  WRITEHI-EDITOR-C 


cain-or  oe  j-upiisiier. _  27  and  married  from  large  metro 

_ ™  ,  weekly,  seeks  position  with  daily  or 

WRI'IER-EDITOR-CARTOONIST  seeks  Sunday  magazine.  Tear  sheets  and 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


sports  and/or  copy  desk  spot,  ^rong  resume  upon  request.  Box  847,  Editor 
on  layout.  Areas  1-6.  Box  803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


&  Publisher. 


WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We  FEATURE  EDITOR,  REPORTER,  au- 
help!  Sto  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  thor,  journalism  teacher,  photographer: 
Services.  ’  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  g  years’  experience  on  top  award 

weekly.  Area  4  or  9.  ^x  837.  Editor 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


weekly  Area  4  0^9  ^x  837  Editor  PRESSMAN/STBREOTYPER  wishes  to 
*  Publisher  ’  relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  South- 

_ I _  em  Missouri.  16  years’  exi>erience,  8 

ASPIRING  YOUNG  JOURNALIST:  m^’ WiSf  to^relo^te  by's^ptri.^Bot 

LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  eyaluate  your  ^Ih  A^B".:"s^kr  op^TrS  ^^l.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus  Tiftn-matmnrtlifnn  waaIcIv  nr  Hnilv 

guaranteed  savings  management  ar-  “5,, '  ^64  TVlitor  *  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  plate 

rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred.  ®  and  stripping  experience.  Gom  Sub- 

n™  oio  i.  ruoiisner.  urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 

644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

lly  Robert  U.  Brown 

^^Purloined  Pentagon  Papers^’ 


gins  also  emphasized  “informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  national  de¬ 
fense.” 

How  the  New  York  Times’ 
recital  of  historical  events  of 
more  than  three  years  ago 
could  possibly  affect  the  “na¬ 
tional  defense”  is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 


The  scenario  surrounding  the 
saga  of  the  “Purloined  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers,”  or  “Mitchell’s 
Muffling  Maneuver,”  or  “Nixon’s 
Notation  Nix,”  or  “Ljmdon’s 
Labors  Lost”’  would  be  amusing 
if  it  were  not  so  serious. 

Here  is  an  Administration, 
whose  animosity  to  the  New 
York  Times  has  been  overtly 
demonstrated  through  the  vice- 
president  on  occasion,  trying  to 
embarrass  that  newspaper  (and 
all  of  the  press,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter)  for  revealing  the  foibles  of 
a  previous  administration.  It 
sounds  almost  as  if  the  Nixon 
Administration  found  a  way  to 
leak  the  information  to  the 
Times  in  order  to  do  three 
things— discredit  previous  ad¬ 
ministrations,  make  itself  look 
good  in  the  Vietnam  context, 
and  nail  the  Times  for  “violat¬ 
ing  national  security,”  so-called. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Api-il  of  19.’34  then  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  position  of  having  violated 
the  Espionage  Act  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  10501,  both  of  them 
fairly  new  on  the  books,  when 
he  addressed  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
off-the-record  in  Washington. 

The  Vice  President  at  that 
time  gave  the  editors  an  hour- 
long  background  analysis  of  the 
Indo-China  situation  and,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the 
floor,  commented  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  American  troops  going 
to  that  area.  The  U.S.  editors 
did  not  violate  the  off-the-record 
stipulation.  What  he  said  was 
wddely  (luoted  as  coming  from 
an  administi-ation  source. 

His  name  was  linked  to  it  in 
reports  abroad  w'hich  came  back 
to  the  U.S. 


as  seilous  as  government  offi¬ 
cials  deemed  them  to  be  at  the 
time. 

Our  only  association  with  an 
event  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration.  The  late  Drew 
Pearson  had  been  the  target  of 
some  complaints  about  publish¬ 
ing  classified  information  leaked 
to  him  from  the  Pentagon. 

The  President  honored  us  by 
asking  our  advice  about  what 
could  or  should  be  done  about 
it.  Our  comment  was  that  at¬ 
tempting  to  muzzle  any  col¬ 
umnist  would  be  ill-advised, 
probably  unconstitutional,  and 
call  undue  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  published.  We  suggested 
that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
nation’s  editors  to  keep  a  closer 
watch  on  material  published  in 
their  columns  that  might  in¬ 
volve  national  security.  That 
was  done. 

It  was  never  proven  that  any¬ 
thing  Pearson  published  had 
any  affect  on  national  security 
one  way  or  another  which 
proved  the  columnist’s  conten¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  most  newspa¬ 
per  editors,  that  government 
agencies  (particularly  the  Pen¬ 
tagon)  were  over-classifying  in- 
foi-mation. 

*  *  ♦ 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  chairman  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee 
for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  w'as  the 
first  to  warn  editors  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Espionage  Act 
which  most  of  them  had  not  con¬ 
sidered. 

He  told  the  ASNE  in  April 
1954; 


We  believe  that  this  incident 
should  alert  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  reviewing  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  intent  of  these  statutes 
as  well  as  the  entire  system  of 
information  classification  as  it 
is  now  observed  among  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

• 

Kate  Webb  treated 
for  malaria  in  N.Y. 

Kate  Webb,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  reporter  who  was 
released  by  the  Viet  Cong  last 
month  after  23  days  in  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Cambodia,  (E&P, 
May  8)  has  entered  a  New  York 
hospital  for  treatment  of  ma¬ 
laria. 

Miss  Webb  came  to  New  York 
recently  on  leave  following  a 
visit  wdth  her  family  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia. 

She  became  ill  last  week  and 
was  hospitalized.  UPI  manag¬ 
ing  editor  H.  L.  Stevenson  said 
Miss  Webb’s  physicians  re¬ 
ported  she  was  progre.ssing 
nicely. 

• 

Post-doctoral  story 

Temple  University  will  offer 
the  first  post-doctoral  studies  in 
communications  starting  in 
September,  Dr.  Kenneth  A. 
Harwood,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Communications  and  Theater, 
has  announced.  The  first  par¬ 
ticipant  accepted  in  the  by¬ 
invitation-only  program  is  Dr. 
Guido  H.  Stempel  III,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  will  spend  the  fall  1971 
and  spring  1972  semesters  of 
his  leave  at  Temple  doing  re¬ 
search  for  a  publication. 


Deaths 

Barton  Heiligers,  59,  former 
publisher  of  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post  Advocate  and  (Top- 
ley  Newspapers  executive  for 
24  years;  June  13. 

♦  *  « 

N.  De  Witt  Ray,  77,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Nor.man  B.  To.mlinson  Sr., 
75,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord;  editor-publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  from  1919  to  1958;  June  12. 

if  id  id 

Ri’dy  BiaiGMAN,  59,  director 
of  press  infomiation  for  CBS- 
tv;  former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News;  June  13. 

*  *  ♦ 

R.  Paul  Walton,  67,  city 
editor  of  the  East  Liverpool 
(O.)  Evening  Review  for  29 
years  before  he  retired  in 
1965;  previously  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Youngstown  Telegram, 
Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News-Reg¬ 
ister  and  Martins  Ferry  Times- 
Leuder;  June  11. 

if  if  if 

Russ  R.  WiNTERBOTHAM,  66, 
fiction  editor  of  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association;  conuc 
strip  script  writer;  June  9. 

if  if  if 

Charles  E.  Deeming,  68,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
June  10. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Frances  Branigan 
Fotheringham,  65,  a  former 
society  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer ;  May  31. 

if  if  if 

Colin  Deacon,  35,  Reuter 
News  Agency  reporter  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  June  5. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Tucker,  65,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Milliuocket  (Me.) 
Journal,  a  w’eekly,  and  its  edi¬ 
tor  until  1952;  May  25. 


Was  that  a  violation  of  clas¬ 
sified  or  secret  infoi’mation  at 
that  time? 

*  *  ♦ 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  every 
President  and  his  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  faced  with  news¬ 
paper  publication  of  classified 
information  which  could  have 
been  judged  by  some  as  “vio¬ 
lating  security.” 

There  has  never  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  invoke  penalties,  to 
our  recollection,  because  to  do 
so  would  have  pin-pointed  the 
information  in  question  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  security  value.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  those  alleged  breaches 
of  security  and  publication  of 
classified  information  were  ever 


“The  provisions  of  the  law,  to 
which  tlie  press  has  not  paid 
much  attention  and  which  the 
government  has  not,  up  to  this 
date,  employed  in  any  action 
against  a  newspaper,  ought  to 
be  more  closely  studied.  Con¬ 
trary  to  widespread  opinion, 
they  run  against  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  classified  information  im¬ 
properly  as  well  as  those  who 
disclose  it  improperly.  Improper 
dissemination  of  such  material, 
in  order  to  be  punishable  under 
the  statute,  must  be  ‘for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  national  de¬ 
fense  with  intent  or  reason  to 
be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States’.” 

Bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Wig- 
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Could  your  salesmen  sell  this  salesman  an  ad? 


Car  dealers  are  such  born 
salesmen,  they  sometimes  forget 
it  takes  a  want  ad  to  get  the  pros¬ 
pects  to  come  in. 

Right  now,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  using  Phone  Power  to 
remind  them. 

In  fact,  for  the  price  of  a  phone 
call,  the  Inquirer  got  the  local  Bell 
Company  to  come  out  and  give 
their  classified  people  experienced  help  in  telephone  sales¬ 
manship. 

It  included  pre-call  strategy,  follow-up  calling  and  every¬ 
thing  in-between.  (Like  what  do  you  say  to  the  fellow  who 
says,  ‘‘But  I’m  doing  fine  without  it.”} 

More  important,  we  helped  their  people  get  on  the  phone 
and  really  sell.  Even  to  another  salesman. 

You,  too,  can  use  it  to  get  out  and  really  sell. 

Your  local  Bell  Company  Communications  Consultant 
can  arrange  a  similar  Phone  Power  program  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  so  why  not  give  him  a  call? 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  always  looking  for  new  ways  to 
give  you  better  service. 

That  can  start  with  what  to  say  after  you’ve  said  hello. 


Champion  Speller,  1971 


j 


philadel 

PENNA 


Jonathan  Knisely,  12,  representing  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  champion  of  the  1971 
National  Spelling  Bee.  He  is  flanked  by  Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  left,  the  pronouncer,  and 
James  H.  Wagner,  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 


Some  years  ago  a  judge  at  the  National  Spelling  Bee 
completed  19  years  of  distinguished  service  with 
these  words: 

“I  salute  the  spellers  of  the  past  and  thank 
them  for  treasured  memories.  To  spellers  yet  to 
come,  let  me  say  this:  You  will  enjoy  your  visit 
to  Washington.  You  will  enjoy  your  fellow  contest¬ 
ants.  You  will  enjoy  most  of  the  words  you  will  be 
asked  to  spell.  One  of  you  will  enjoy  every  word. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  be  that  one." 

‘‘That  one”  last  week  was  the  happy  youngster 
above— the  1971  national  champion. 

Participation  in  the  National  Spelling  Bee  has 
many  rewards— for  the  more  than  seven  million 
children  who  participate,  and  for  the  newspapers 
that  sponsor  them. 


This  year  more  daily  and  Sunday  papers  than 
ever  before  joined  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
in  sponsoring  the  National  Spelling  Bee.  To  the 
new  champion,  that  made  victory  all  the  sweeter. 

In  these  times  it  may  seem  incongruous  to 
equate  a  44-year-old  newspaper  institution  like  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  with  relevance,  but  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  newspapers  don’t  think  so. 

All  the  way  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Guam,  and  72 
newspapers  in  between. 
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